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TIX MID 8 T this general 0 Wal- 
lace, by his military ſkill, and pre - 
15 5 eee, of mind, kept his troops from 
diſperſing, and having croſſed the 
| Carren, he marched leiſurely on the 
| 12— 1 that ſmall river, which protected him 
from the enemy. While he was proceeding — f 
Jong Bruce, who had already given . of 
125 pirin genius, but had hitherto ſerved in 
the Engli army, diſtingniſned the Scottiſn 
hero by the height of his ftature, and his ma- - 
jeſtic port; and calling to him, defired a wry : 
conference... He then told Wallace, that he 
was engaged in a fruitleſs and ruinous enters 
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.prize, and ſtrove to bend his inflexible mind 
to ſubmit to ſuperior power and fortune. He 
inſiſted on the inequality and raſhneſs of a 
conteſt between a weak ſtate, deprived of its 
head, and convulſed by inteſtine diſcord, and 
a powerful nation, under the command of the 
ableſt and moſt martial prince of the age, who 
was poſſeſſed of every reſource, and could, at 
pleaſure, either protract the war, or carry it on 
with activity and vigour: if his motive for 
perſeverance proceeded from his love of his 
country, his obſtinacy would produce no other 
effect tian that of prolonging her miſery ; if 
his views were directed to his own ambition 
and private grandeur, he ought to be ſenſible, 
from paſt experience, that, even if Edward 
ſhould withdraw his armies, ſuch a number of 
nobles, proud of the dignity of their families, 
would never ſtoop to ſubmit to his perſonal 
merit, whoſe ſuperiority they were leſs willing 
to conſider as an object of admiration, than as 
an injury and reproach to themſelves. 
Wallace, in anſwer to theſe exhortations, 
-Taid, That if he had hitherto ated alone in 
the character of the champion of his country, 
it was only becauſe no ſecond, or what he much 
rather wiſhed, no leader, had yet appeared 
to place himſelf in that honourable ſtation : 
that the nobility alone were to blame, and 
- chiefly Bruce himſelf, who, uniting dignity of 
family to perſonal merit, had deſerted the poſt, 
- which the powerful calls of nature and fortune 
invited him to aſſume: that the Scots, with 
ſuch a head, would, by their unanimity and 
| | concord, 
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concord, ſurmount the principal difficulty un- 


der which they at preſent laboured; and not- 
withſtanding their late loſs, might hope to op- 
Poſe, with ſucceſs, the utmoſt power and abili- 


ties of Edward: that heaven itſelf could not 
preſent a more glorious earthly prize before the 
eyes, either of virtue or ambition, than the 


3 in one object, the defence of national in- 
dependance with the acquiſition of royalty; and 
that as the intereſt of his country could never 
be promoted with the ſacrifice of liberty, he 
himſelf. was fully reſolved to prolong, to the 


utmoſt of his power, not her miſery, but her 


freedom; and was deſirous that his own life, as 
well as the exiſtence of the nation, might be 
brought to a period, when they could no other- 
wiſe be preſerved, than by receiving the chains 


of a haughty conqueror. 


The generous mind of Bruce was ſtruck 


with the gallantry of theſe ſentiments, though 
delivered by an enemy in arms; and the flame 


was conveyed from the breaſt of one hero to 


that of the other. Repenting of his engage- 
ments with Edward, he lifted up his eyes to the 
honourable path Wallace pointed out to him, 
and ſecretly reſolved to lay hold of the firſt op- 
portunity of embracing the cauſe of his op- 
preſfed country. | a 
Notwithſtanding Edward had obtained this 


great victory; the reduction of Scotland was 


not yet complete. After the Engliſh army 


had reduced the ſouthern provinces, the want 
of proviſions obliged them to retire, in 1299, 


and to leave the northern counties inthe hands 
. A 3 of 
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of the natives. Enraged at their late defeat, 
the Scots ſtill maintained the conteſt for liber- 
ty; but being fully ſenſible of the great infe- 
riority of their ſtrength, they endeavoured to 
procure aſſiſtance from France, but in vain. - 
At length, in 1302, the Scots choſe John Cum- 
min for their regent, and were ſo far from be- 
ing ſatisfied with maintaining their indepen- 
dence in the north, they made incurſions into 
the counties to the ſouth, that were poſſeſſed 
by Edward. John de Segrave, whom that 
prince had left guardian of Scotland, marched 
with an army to oppoſe them, and taking up 
his quarters at Roſlin near Edinburgh, ſent out 
his forces in three diviſions, to provide them- 
ſelves with forage and ſubſiſtanee from the 
neighbourhood. The regent and Sir Simon 
Fraſer ſuddenly ſurprized one party, and im- 
mediately routed and purſued them with great 
ſlaughter. The few that eſcaped fled to the 
ſecond diviſion, with the news of the approach 
of the enemy: the ſoldiers ran to their colours, 
and were inſtantly led to revenge the death of 
their countrymen. 'The Scots, elated with the 
victory they had already acquired, ruſhed upon 
them with great intrepidity : and the Engliſh 
animated, by the eagerneſs of revenge, main- 
tained a brave reſiſtance : the victory was long 
- undecided, . but was at laſt in favour of the 
Scots, who broke the Engliſh, and chaſed them 
to the third diviſion, which was advancing in 
a haſty march, to ſupport their companions. 
"Many of the Scots had been lain in the two 
firſt actions; moſt of them were wounded, and 
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all were greatly fatigued; yet were they fo 
tranſported by their ſucceſs, that they ſadden- 
ly fell into order, and the followers of their 
camp arming themſelves with the weapons 
their ſlaughtered enemies, they ruſhed. with 
fury on the ranks of the diſmayed Engliſh, 
routed and drove them out of the field. 'Thus 
the Scots obtained three victories in one day, 
the fame of which, added to the favourable 
diſpoſition of the people, ſoon enabled the re- 
gent to take all the fortreſſes in the ſouth. _ 
It now became neceſſary for Edward to re- 
new his conqueſt, and he prepared for it, with 
the utmoſt vigour. He aſſembled a conſider- 
able fleet, and a great army; and entered 
Scotland with a force which the enemy were 
unable to reſiſt, while the fleet ſailing along the 
coaſt, ſecured the army from the danger of fa- 
mine, and thus enabled them to march from 
one extremity of Scotland to the other, ravag- 
ing the country and reducing every fortrels, 
while all the nobility, and even Cummin, the 
regent, ſubmitted to Edward. 85 
The king, however, thought, that while 
Wallace lived, this his favourite conqueſt was 
ſtill expoſed to danger, and therefore made uſe 
of every art to get him in his power. At laſt, 
in 1305, that brave patriot, who, amidſt the 
univerſal ſlavery of his countrymen, was de- 
termined to maintain his freedom, was be- 
trayed into the hands of Edward, by Sir John 
Monteith his pretended friend, whom he had 
informed of the place in which he concealed 
himſelf. The kiag, , whoſe own natural brave- 
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ry ought to have induced him to reſpect that | 
uality in an enemy, was ſo exaſperated at | 
ſome acts of violence which Wallace had com- 
mitted during the heat of the war, that he re- 
ſolved to over-awe the Scots by an example of 
- unjuſt ſeverity, and ordered him to be carried | 
in chains to London. He proceeded thither | 
through prodigious crowds, aſſembled to ſee the | 
man, whoſe name had filled the whole country | 
with terror, and the day after his arrival was 
brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, where | 
he was placed upon a high chair, and in deri- 
_ Hon crowned with laurel. On his being ac- 
cuſed of treaſon, he pleaded not guilty, re- 
| Fuſed to own the juriſdiction of the court; and 
athrmed, that it was equally abſurd and unjuſt | 
to charge him with treaſon againſt a prince, | 
. whole ſovereignty he had never acknowledged: 
that he was a free born native of an in- 
dependent nation, and as he had never ſworn 
_ fealty to Edward, he was not ſubject to the 
Jaws of England, But his plea was oyer-ruled 
by the judges, and he was found guilty of 
treaſon, and ſentenced to be executed on Tower- 
hill, which was performed on- the 23d of 
Auguſt, in the ſame year. This was the un- 
worthy fate of a patriot and hero, who had for 
many years defended the liberties of his coun- 
try, by his intrepidity and conduct, againſt a 
publie and oppreſſive enemy. | 
But Edward's barbarous policy did notanſwer 
the purpoſe for which it was deſigned. The Scots 
diſpleaſed at the innovations introduced intotheir 
laws and government, by the ſword of their con- 
queror, | 


where diſpoſed to take arms againſt the En- 


the deliverance of his country in order to aſcend 


when the right to their crown had failed in the 


thing which had ſince happened, had concur- 


fore, hoped that the Scots, who, from the want 
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queror, were now enraged at the injuſtice and 
cruelty with which their brave defender was 
treated; and all the envy which had attended 
that gallant ee his life, being 
at once buried in his grave, he was univerſally 


conſidered as the champion of Scotland. The 
people, ſtimulated by reſentment, were everx 


gliſh government; and ſoon a new amd more 
fortunate leader appeared, who, after ſome 
Rruggles, conducted them to victory and to li- 
rty. | | 
5 Bruce, the ſon of that Robert who 
had been one of the competitors for the erown, 
and to whom Wallace had communicated the 
ſpirit of liberty, had, at his father's death, 
— to all his pretenſions; when the de- 
ceaſe of John Baliol, about the ſame time in 
France, with the captivity of Edward that 
prince's eldeſt ſon, ſeemed to open a way for 
that young nobleman to exert his abilities in 


the throne. He had obſerved that the Scots, 


males of the ancient royal family, had been 
divided into nearly equal parties, between the 
houſes of Baliol and Bruce, and that every 


red to wean them from the former. He, there - 


of a leader, had been ſo long expoſed to the 
oppreſſions of their enemies, would unani- 
mouſly reſort to his ſtandard, and ſeat him on 
the vacant throne. Inflamed by the fervor of 

| youth, 
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outh, and animated by his natural courage; 
+. directed his views to the glory of the en- 
terprize, overlooking the difficulties and dan« 
gers which lay in his way. The miſeries and + 
oppreſſions which he had ſeen his countrymen 
ſuffer in their unequal conteſt, their repeated 
defeats and misfortunes, were to him ſo many 
incentives to bring them relief, and enable 
them to revenge the oppreſſions of their con- 
ueror. At laſt, he opened his mind to John 

Cain, a nobleman of great power, with _ 

whom he was ſtrictly intimate, and found him, 

as he imagined he ſhould, of the ſame ſenti- - 

ments; and appeared ready to throw off, on 

| the firſt favourable opportunity, the ufurped 

| . dominion of the Engliſh. But on the depar- 
ture of Bruce, who attended Edward to Lon- 
don, Cummin, who had either diſſembled 
with him, or reſolved to make a merit of be- 

traying him, revealed the ſecret to the king. 
dward did not chuſe to commit Bruce to 
grow immediately, becauſe he deſigned to 
ſeize his three brothers, who reſided in Scot- 
land, at the ſame time; and ſatisfied himſelf 
| with ſecretly ſetting ſpies upon him, and or- 
| dering all his motions to be ſtrictly watched. 
| A nobleman of Edward's court, who was a 
ſincere friend to Bruce, was informed of his 
danger ; but not daring, while he was en- 
compaſſed by ſo many watchful eyes, to have 
any converſation with him, he contrived to 
give him warning, that he ſhould endeavour to 
make his eſcape. For that purpoſe, he ſent 
him, by a ſervant, a pair of gilt fpurs and a 
| purſe 


} 
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purſe of gold, which he pretended to have bor- 
rowed from him; leaving it to his friend's ſa- 
gacity, to diſcover the meaning. Bruce took 
the hint, and contrived the means of his eſcape, 
As the ground was then covered with ſnow, he 
is faid to have had the precaution to order his 
horſes to be ſhod with their ſhoes turned back- 
wards, to deceive thoſe who might track his 
paths over the open fields, or croſs roads, 
through which he intended to travel, In a 
few days he arrived at Dumfries, in Anandale, 
the principal ſeat of his family intereſt ; and 
had the happineſs to find there a great 
number of the nobility of Scotland, and a- 
mong the reſt John Cummin his treacherous 
friend. 3 

The noblemen who were preſent, were aſ- 
toniſhed at ſeeing him, and more ſtill, on his 
diſcovering the object of his journey. He in- 
formed them, that he was come to live or die 
with them, in defence of the liberties of his 
country, and hoped, with their aſſiſtance, to 
redeem the Scots from the indignities they had 
ſo long ſuffered from the tyranny of their im- 
perious maſters : that the ſacrifice of the juſt 
claims of his family was the firſt injury which 
had prepared the way for the ſlavery that en- 
ſued ; and by reſuming them, de afforded the 
joyful proſpe& of recovering their ancient and 
hereditary independence, from the fraudulent 
uſurper: that all their paſt misfortunes had 
ſolely proceeded from their diſunion; and 
they would ſoon appear no leſs formidable than 
J they anciently were to their enemies, if = 

wou 
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would now follow the ſtandard of their right- 
ful prince, who knew no medium between 
death and victory: that their valour and their 
mountains, which, during ſo many ages, had 
protected their liberty from all the efforts of 
the Roman empire, would ſtill, if they were 
worthy of their generous anceſtors, be ſufficient 
to defend them againſt the Engliſh tyrant ; 
that it did not become men, born to the moſt 
ancient independence, known in Europe, to 
| ſubmit to the will of any maſters; but that 
it was doubly fatal to receive thoſe, who being 
© irritated by ſuch perſevering oppoſition, and 
inflamed with the higheſt animoſity, would 
never think themſelves ſecure in their uſurped. 
dominion, till they had exterminated all the. 
ancient nobility, and even all the ancient in- 
habitants; and that being reduced to this. 
dreadful extremity, it were hetter for them to 
die at once, like brave men, with ſwords in 
their hands, than always to dread, and at laſt 
to undergo, the fate of the brave but unfor- 
tunate Wallace, whoſe merit, in the generous 
defence of his country, was at laſt rewarded 
by the hands of an Engliſh executioner. R 
The ſpirit with which Bruce uttered this 
ſpeech, the boldneſs of the ſentiments, the 
novelty of his · declaration, added to the I 
of his youth and manly deportment, rouſed all 
thoſe principles of indignation and revenge 
with which the minds of his audience ha 
long been ſecretly actuated. The nobles in- 
ſtantly declared their unanimous reſolution to 
exert all their endeayours, to ſecond the cou- 
| | trage 
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f Bruce, in aſſerting his and their un- 
ble rights again the common oppreſſors. 
ing alone, who had ſecretly taken his 
res with the king, oppoſed this genetal 
ton ; ard repreſenting the ſuperior power 
gland, governed by a prince of the moſt 
rdinary vigour and abilities, endeavour- 
ſet before them the certain deſtruction 
ad reaſon to expect, ſhould they again 
2 their oaths of fealty, and ſhake off their 
ance to the victorious Edward. : 
ce, who had been already informed of 
achery, foreſaw the certain failure of all 
hemes of ambition and glory, from the 
tion and treachery of ſo powerful a 
; and on the diſſolution of the aſſembly, 
ed Cummin; attacked him in the cloy- 
pf the Grey friers; ran him through the 
and left him for dead. Soon after, Sir 
das Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, 
him if the traitor was ſlain ? *I believe 
replied Bruce.” And is that a matter, 
ed Kirkpatric, ** to be left to conjecture ? 
ill ſecare him,” Then drawing his dag- 
e ran to Cummin, and ſtabbed him to 
zart. This action, which would be juſtly 
mned in our preſent times, was, in that 
conſidered as an effort of manly vigour, 
juſt policy. Hence the fainily of Kirk- 
„ ſays Mr. Hume, took for the creſt of 
arms, which they ſtill wear, a hand with 
dody dagger; and choſe theſe words for 
motto, I will ſecure him; the expreſ- 
DL, IV. B ſion 
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would now follow the ſtandard of their righ 


ful prince, who knew no medium betwee 


death and victory: that their valour and the 
mountains, which, during ſo many ages, h. 
protected their liberty from all the efforts 
the Roman empire, would ſtill, if they we 
worthy of their generous anceſtors, be ſufficie 


to defend them againſt the Engliſh tyran 


that it did not become men, born to the m 
ancient independence, known in Europe, . 
| ſubmit to the will of any maſters; but tl 

it was doubly fatal to receive thoſe, who bei, 
- irritated by ſuch perſevering oppoſition, a 
inflamed with the higheſt animoſity, wo. 
never think themſelves ſecure in their uſurij 


dominion, till they had exterminated all 


ancient nobility, and even all the ancient 


habitants; and that being reduced tot 


dreadful extremity, it were better for them 


die at once, like brave men, with ſwords 
their hands, than always to dread, and at 
to undergo, the fate of the brave but un; 
tunate Wallace, whoſe merit, in the genei 
defence of his country, was at laſt rewar 
by the hands of an Engliſh executioner. 
The ſpirit with which Bruce uttered ' 
ſpeech, the boldneſs of the ſentiments, | 
novelty of his · declaration, added to the gri 
of his youth and manly deportment, rouſec 
thoſe principles of indignation and revet 
with which the minds of his audience 
long been ſecretly actuated. The nobles. 
ſtantly declared their unanimous reſolutio 
exert all their endeayours, to ſecond the 
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rage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their un- 
alienable rights againſt the common oppreſſors. 
Cumming alone, who had ſecretly taken his 
meaſures with the king, oppoſed this general 
| reſolution ; and repreſenting the ſuperior power 
of England, governed by a prince of the moſt 
extraordinary vigour and abilities, endeavour- 
ed to ſet before them the certain deſtruction 
they had reaſon to expect, ſhould they again 
violate their oaths of fealty, and ſhake off their 
alliegance to the victorious Edward. 

Bruce, who had been already informed of 
his treachery, foreſaw the certain failure of all 
his ſchemes of ambition and glory, from the 
oppoſition and treachery of ſo powerful a 
leader; and on the diſſolution of the aſſembly, 
followed Cummin ; attacked him in the cloy- 
ſters of the Grey friers; ran him through the 
body, and left him for dead. Soon after, Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, 
aſked him if the traitor was ſlain ? „I believe 
«6: ſo, replied Bruce.” And is that a matter, 
returned Kirkpatric, ** to be left to conjecture? 
« I will ſecare him.” Then drawing his dag- 
ger, he ran to Cummin, and ſtabbed him to 
the heart. This action, which would be juſtly 
condemned in our preſent times, was, in that 
age, conſidered as an effort of manly vigour, 
and juſt policy. Hence the fainily of Kirk- 
8 ſays Mr. Hume, took for the creſt of 
their arms, which they ſtill wear, a hand with 
a bloody dagger; and choſe theſe words for 
their motto, { will ſecure him; the expreſ- 
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ſion of their anceſtor in executing that violent 
action, | 


Cummin's murder affixed the ſeal to this 
con{piracy ; theſe Scotch nobles had now no 


other reſource, but to ſhare off the Engliſh 


yoke, or to periſh in the attempt: the genius 
of the nation revived; and Bruce appearing i 
in different quarters, animated his partizans, 
who taking arms, attacked with ſucceſs, the 
Jiſperſed forces of the Engliſh ; obtained the | 
poſſeſſion of many caſtles; and Bruce, having 
extended his auuthority over molt parts of the 
kingdom, was ſolemnly crowned by the biſhop | 
of St. Andrews, in the abby af Scone. The 
. Engliſh were again driven out of the kingdom, 
except ſuch as remained in the ſtrong fortreſſes 


they ſtill kept in their hands ; and Edward had 


the vexation to find, that the Scotch whom he | 
had twice conquered, and who had been often | 
defeated, muſt be again ſubdued, if ever he 
expected to regain the poſſeſſion of that king- i 


dom. 


event, ſent Aymer de Valence with a conſider. 


able force into Scotland ; and that general, at- $ 
tacking Bruce by ſurprize at Methven in Perth- 
ſhire, threw his army into diſorder, and total- | 


ly defeated him. Bruce, fighting with the moſt 
heroic courage, was thrice diſmounted, and as 
often recovered himſelf; but being at laſt 
obliged to yield to fortune, took ſhelter in 


the weſtern iſles. The earl of Athol, Sir 


Chriſtopher Seton, and Sir Simon Fraſer, were 
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Edward, not diſcouraged by this unexpected ; | 


D 156 
ent ¶ taken priſoners; and by Edward's order, ex- 
ecuted as rebels. 


The king now vowed revenge againſt the 
no whole nation of the Scots, who appeared in- 
iſh Mcorrigible in their averſion to his government. 
ws He aſfiembled a great army; marched to the 


north; and was preparing to enter that king- 
dom with full aſſurance of ſucceſs, with the 
reſolution of making that defenceleſs people 
he the victims of his reſentment, when he unex- 
ng pectedly was ſeized with a dyſentery, and died. 
he near Carliſle ; enjoining his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
Op with his laſt breath, to proſecute the enterprize, 
he and never to deſiſt, till Scotland was entirely 
n, ſubdued. He expired on the 7th of July, 
es I 3307, in the fixty-ninth year of his age, and 
ad the thirty-fifth of his reign, extremely hated 
he by his neighbours, and as much reſpected and 
-N beloved by his own ſubjects. 7 ES. 


1 By his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, he had 
four ſons, but Edward, his heir and ſueceſſor, 
d was the only one that ſurvived him. By her he 
r- had alſo eleven daughters, moſt of whom died 
t- in their infancy ; of the ſurvivors, Jane was 
1- ME married, firſt to the earl of Glouceſter, and 
|- WB after bis deceaſe, to Ralph de Monthermer; 
| Margaret eſpouſed John duke of Brabant: 
is Elizabeth married, firſt, John earl of Holland, 
ſt and afterwards the earl of Hereford ; and Ma- 
n ry became a nun in the convent of Ambreſbury. 
r By bis ſecond wiſe, Margaret of France, he 
e had two fors and a daughter; Thomas, creat- 
n ed carl of Norfolk and marſhal of England; 
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and Edward, whom his brother, when wg 
created earl of Kent. The princeſs died in 
her infancy. 
ydward was of a majeſtic figure; tall in 
ſtature, comely in his features, with tarp 
Piercing black eyes; and in general, his limbs 
were well proportioned, except in the length and 
ſmallneſs of his legs, whence he derived the 
name of Lony-ſhanks; but notwithſtanding 
this, he was well qualified to captivate the 
populace by his exterior appearance, and to 1 
ain the approbation of men of ſenſe, by 
bis more ſolid virtues. In penetration and un- 
derſtanding, he equalled the greateſt monarghey F 
who have ſat on the Engliſh throne: he was 
cool, ſagacious, and circumſpect. The en- A 
terprizes finiſhed by this prince, and the pro- 
jects which he formed, and brought near to a 
concluſion, were more regularly conducted, and 
more conducive to the ſolid intereſts of his 4 
kingdom, than thoſe undertaken in any pro- 4 
ceeding reign. He reflored authority to the 1 
government, diſordered by the weakneſs of his 
father; fully annexed the principality of Wales 
to his crown, and took the moit prudent and 
vigorous methods for reducing Scotland, to 4 
the ſame condition, Theſe conqueſts of eoun -- 
tries to which he had no juſt and legal claim, 
muſt have been attended with great advantage 4 
to England; fince by uniting the whole iſſand 
under one head, he would preſerve it from nu > 
- merous invaſions, and the depredations of 
- princes on the borders of his kingdom. The 4 
remoteſt parts of the known world, rene 
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With the fame of his courage; and all over 


Europe, he was conſidered as the flower of 
chivalry. | 


The principal advantage England reaped 
from his reign, does him great honour. This 
was the correction, extenſion, and eftabliſh- 
ment of the laws, which he not only maintain- 
ed in great vigour, but left greatly improved 
to poſterity. This has juſtly gained him the 
title of The Engliſh Juſtinian, The nume- 
rous ſtatutes paſſed in his reign, relating to the 
chief points of juriſprudence, became conſtant 
and durable laws that ſtill ſabſiſt ; while the 
regular order maintained in his adminiſtration 
afforded an opportunity for the common law to 
refine itſelf ; and brought the judges to obtain 


| a certainty in their determinations. Sir Mat- 


thew Hale, on mentioning the ſudden improve- 
ment of the Engliſh laws, during this reign, 
aſſerts that, till his own time, they had not re- 
ccived any conſiderable improvement. 

Edward aboliſhed the office of chief juſti- 
ciary, which he thought poſſeſſed too much 
power; and completed the diviſion of the 


court of exchequer, into four diſtin& courts, 


He eſtabliſhed the office of juſtice of peace ; 
repreſſed robberies and diſorders 3 encouraged 
trade, by giving merchants an eaſy method of 
recovering their debts ; and by the vigour and 
wiſdom of his adminiſtration, every thing took 


a new face. 


Vet he himſelf was guilty of many acts of 


tyranny and opprefſion. His ſeizing all the 
plate of monaſteries and churches, even be- 
| B 3 | fore 


» - 
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fore he had any quarrel with the clergy : the | 


violent plunder and baniſhment of the Jews; | 


YH 


his laying his hand on all the wool and leather 


1 


in the kingdom; his ſubjecting every man poſ- 
ſeſſed of twenty pounds a year to military ſer- 
vice, though not bound to it by his tenure; 
and his reluctance to confirm the Great Char- 3 


ter, are evident proofs of his arbitrary dips. | 
fition, and, that while he took care to _ 


crown, and ſullied his glory by ſome — F 
of cruelty, among which was his unworthy 
treatment of Wallace. Edward condemned 


him as a traitor : * Henry II. would have re- 
40 vered him as a hero.“ 


(Crd enn en OBSERVATIONS. 
In ſome of the former reigns, the taxes had 
partly conſiſted of ſcutages, or ſums to exempr | 
the vaſlals of the crown from their attendance Xx 
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in military ſervices, and partly in ſuch a pro- 


portional part of moveables as was granted 7 


Parliament: in this reign ſcutages were en- 1 


tirely dropped, and the king had, from time 


3 
to time, duties upon exportation n i mpbrta- Y 
Kon granted him by parliament. The moſt 


_eonſiderable was generally upon weol, 


1 
ang 1 by 
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Edward granted a charter of protection and 


privileges to foreign merchants; and aſcertain- 
ed the cuſtoms and duties they were, in return, 
to pay on merchandize imported and exported. 
Among the reſt, they were to pay a duty of 
two ſhillings on each ton of wine imported, 
beſides the old duty; and forty pence on each 
pack of wool exported, beſides half a mark, 
which was the old duty, He promiſed them 
he protection: allowed them a jury on trials, 
ty. conſiſting of half natives and half foreigners ; 
of but did not free them from a hardſhip they had 
in long laboured under, of making every foreign 
of merchant anſwerable for the debts and even for 
he the crimes of their countrymen. - 
is In 1296, the mercantile ſociety, called The 
a Merchant Adventurers, had its firſt riſe, and 
des was inſtituted for the improvement of the 
hy woollen manufacture, and for ſending wool- 
ed len cloth abroad, particularly to Antwerp. 
de- The tribute paid to Rome, of a thouſand 
marks a year to which king John had ſubjected 
the kingdom, in doing homage to the pope, 
had, ſince his time, been pretty regularly paid; 
id but the vaſſalage was conſtantly denied, and 
pt that court, for fear of giving offence, had not 
ce much inſiſted upon it. This payment was not 
2- called by the name of tribute, but by that 
of cenſus. This money Edward appears to have 
1- always paid with great reluctance, whence he 
c 2 ſuffered the arrears to run at one time for fix 
years, and at another for eleven: but princes 
ſt in that age, continually ſtanding in need of 
the good offices of the pope, for diſpenſations 
Or 
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or other favours, the court of Rome, ſooner or 
later, found means to obtain the money. The | 
raiſing of firſt fruits was alſo begun in this | 
reign, to which the king ſeems to have un- | 
warily conſented. In 1307, the pope — 4 
collected much money in England, the king 
enjoined the nuncio to export it in bills of eʒ- 
change. - 
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He neg labs the au of Scotland. His weak 
Paſſion for Gavaſton, twhom the Barons Sen- 


| ' Fence to be baniſhed. He is recalled by the 


King. The Barons aſſume the Government, 
and again baniſh him. The King again re- 
cal him. Gawaſton taken and beheaded. 
The War with Scotland. The King places his 
A Fiction, on Spencer. That Favourite baniſb- 
ed by the Parliaments, The earl of Lancaſter 
taken and beheaded, Queen 1/abella conſpires 
King. The elder Spencer and his 
Son hanged. The King dethroned and nurder- 
ed. Hi Cbaratter. Miſcellaneous Incidents» 


THE: favourable opinion the people of 

England had enitertained of young Ed- 
ward, prevented their being fully ſenſible of the 
loſs they ſuſtained by the death of his father. 


They knew not that the glory of the Engliſh crown 


was now dimmed, and all its brightagl yaniſh- 
ed; they therefore haſted with alacrity to ſwear al - 
legiance to his ſon. Edward II. who was now, 
In 1307, in the twenty-third year of his age, 
had an agreeable figure, and was of a mild and 
gentle diſpoſition ; whence tranquility and hap- 
incſs were expected from his government: 
ut theſe hopes were ſoon blaſted, and he 
was 
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was found to be entirely unqualified for wield- 
ing the ſceptre. | 
Robert Bruce, notwithſtanding his army had 
been diſperſed, and he himſelf obliged to ſeek 
ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, did not long 
remain inactive; but before the late king's 
ccath. had ſallied from his retreat, aſſembled 
his followers, and, by ſurprize, obtained ar 
important advantage over the Engliſh forces, 
commanded by Aymer de Valence. This 
brought him great reinforcements, and he 
obtained ſo conſiderable an army, that it would 
have afforded young Edward ſufficient glory if 
he had obtained a victory over him. But the vaſt 
preparations made by his father, were of na 
uſe, For inſtead of purſuing the path which 
lay before him, he marched only a little way 
into Scotland; and being as incapable, as he 
was averſe to all application to ſerious buſineſs, 


Immediately turned back and diſbanded his ar- 


my. Hence every one ſaw that the ſceptre 
was fallen into ſuch feeble hands, as rend 
it contemptible. . 
This meaſure was followed by another, which 
completed the contempt the people had already 
begun to conceive of him. Piers Gavaſton, a - 
Gaſcon knight, who had ſerved the king with 
great honour, was rewarded by his ſon's obtaĩn- 
ing an eftabliſhmentin the prince of Wales's fa- 
mily; and this young man had gained his 
maſter's affections by his agreeable behaviour, 
and his ſupplying him with all the frivolous 
amuſements which ſuited his capacity, He 
was diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of his per- 
| 8 


n Me Mi a 


ſon, his fine mein, and eaſy carriage; he was 
even celebrated both for his performance in all 
warlike and manly exerciſes, and for his ſal- 
Hes of wit. By theſe qualifications he ſopn 
gained ſuch an entire aſcendency over the weak 
mind of Edward, that the late king, appre- 
hending the ill conſequences of this attach- 
ment, dad baniſhed him, and before he died, 
made his ſon promiſe that he would never re- 
cal him. But young Edward had no ſooner aſ- 
cended the throne, than imagining that he 
might do what he pleaſed, ſent for Gavaſton, 
and, even before his arrival, preſented him 
with the whole earldom of, Cornwal, which, 
by the death of Edmond, the ſon of Richard, 
king of the Romans, had eſcheated to the 
crown. Not ſatisfied with conferring on him 
thoſe poſſeſſions which would have been a ſuf- 
ficient proviſion for a prince of the blood, he 
daily laviſned on him freſh honours and riches; 
cauſed him to be married to his own niece, the 
earl of Glouceſter's ſiſter, and appeared to en- 
joy no pleaſure from his poſſeſſing the throne, 
but as it put it in his power to exalt the object 
of his fond affections to the higheſt ſplendor. 
Among his other favours, he made him a preſent 
of 32,0001. which the late king had reſerved for 
the ſopport of a hundred and forty knights, 
who bad engaged to carry his heart to Jeruſalem. 
4c is no wonder that the barons were greatly 
offended at the favours thus laviſhed on a fa- 
vourite of inferior birth, and a foreigner; and 
their indignation was ſoon juſtified by Gava- 
| Ron's conduct. Inſtead of endeavouring, — 
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his moderatiog and modeſty, to diſarm envy, 
he, with the utmoſt oſtentation, diſplayed his 
power and influence ; was vain-glorious, pro- 
fuſe and rapacious; and fo elated with his 
high fortune, that he neglected to provide ſuch 
friends as might enable him to ſupport his ſud- 
den grandeur. He took delight in all tourna- 
ments, in foiling the Engliſh nobility by his 


ſuperior. addreſs, and conſtantly, in his con- 


verſation, made them the butts of his raillery. 
The king, by the advice of his favourite, re- 


moved from their offices the chancellor, trea- 


ſurer, judges, and barons of the exchequer, 
and filled their places with his followers. Lang- 
ton, biſhop of Litchfield was impriſoned, and 
the temporalities of his ſee ſequeſtered, till an 
enquiry could be made into his conduct, as 


_ treaſurer to the late king, while Gavaſton being 


appointed great chamberlain and ſecretary of 
ſtate, governed the kingdom as prime, miniſter. 
Hence it is no wonder that his enemies daily 
multiplied, and nothing was wanting but time 
to cement their union. | | 

It was now neceſſary for the king to go to 
France, to do homage for the dutchy of Gui- 
enne, and to marry the princeſs Iſabella ; for 
though ſhe had been long contracted to him, 
their union had been delayed by unexpected 


_ accidents. Edward, on his departure, left his 


minion, guardian of the realm, with greater 
powers than had been uſually conferred ; and 
when he returned with his queen, renewed all 
his fondneſs for his favourite. Iſabella finding 
that not only her huſband's capacity required 
1 | ; that 


* 


TT 
that he ſhould be governed, but that his tempe! 
inclined him to it, thought that ſhe was beſt 
intitled to the office; and entertained a mortal 
hatred againſt the man who had ſupplanted her. 
She was therefore, glad to ſee the nobles uni. 
ting againſt Gavaſton, while eee eee 
that ſhe hated him, wantonly inſulted and pro- 
voked her, $3 = | 
Among thoſe who mortally hated the fa- 
vourite, was Thomas earl of Lancaſter, couſin 
german to the _ who was the richeſt 
and moſt powerful ſubje& in England ; and 

ſoon became the head of that party of the no · 
bles, who deſired the depreſſion of this in- 
ſolent foreigner. Theſe bound themſelves 
by an oath to expel Gavaſton. A parliament 
being ſummoned at Weſtminſter in 1308, Lan- 
caſter and his party came thither, with an arm- 
ed retinue ; inſiſted on the baniſhment of Ga- 
vaſton, and demanded, that he ſhould abjure 
the realm before midſummer ; even the biſhops 
pronounced him excommunicated, ſhould he 
remain any longer in the kingdom. Edward 
was) obliged, though with unſpeakable re- 
luctance, to give up his favourite. But, 
inſtead of removing all umbrage by ſend- 
ing him to Gaſcony, the place of his birth, 
he appointed him lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and to comfort him for his abſence, aſ- 
ſigned him the whole revenue of that king- 
dom for his ſubſiſtance; attended him in per- 
{on to Brittol, in his way th'ther ; and before 
his departure, conferred on him new lands and 
honours, both in Gaſcony and England. Ga- 
ei. G vaſton, 
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vaſton however, being naturally brave, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of warlike talents, acquited himſelf ho- 
nourably in his government, and ſubdued ſome 
Iriſh rebels, | 

In the mean time, the king being unhappy {| 
in the abſence of his favourite, made aſs of | 
every expedient to remove the oppoſition which 
the barons made to his return; and, as if this 
had been the chief object of his government, 
_ conferred the high office of hereditary ſtewart 
on the earl of Lancaſter : by other conceſſions, 
he bought off his father-in-law,..the earl of 
Lincoln; and by civilities, grants, and pro- 
miſes, mollified ear! Warrenne: Gavaſton's 
inſolence being no longer ſeen, became leſs 
the object of general reſentent; and Edward, 
finding every thing prepared to anſwer his pur- | 
poſe, applied to the court of Rome, and ob- 
tained a diſpenſation from an oath which the 
barons had compelled Gavaſton to take, that 
he would for ever abjure the realm. 

The king then ſent for Gavaſton, and went 
himſelf to Cheſter to receive him, on his firſt 
landing from Ireland. He flew into his arms with 
tranſports of joy, and having a little before ob- 
tained the conſent of the barons in parliament 
to his being reſtored, ſet no bounds to his ex- 
_ travagant fondneſs. 1 5 PE 
SGavaſton now forgetting every thing that 
was paſſed, and becoming blind to thoſe cauſes 
which had raiſed the barons reſentment againſt 
him, reſumed the ſame inſolence and oſtenta- 
tion. Wich a view to ſecure a ſtrong party in 
his favour, he deveſted a number of —_—_ 
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of their places. and beſtowed them on his ad- 
herents, by which means he excited the _ 
placable hatred of all whom he deprived of 
their employments, -without ſtrengthening his 
own intereſt, This revived the animoſity of 
the nation: the nobles were ſhocked at his 
preſumption, and the earl of Lancaſter reſolv- 
ed to be revenged for ſome private injuries he 
ſuffered from him. Gavaſton laughed at their 
diſſatisfaction, expreſſed the utmoſt contempt 
for the reſentment of his enemies; and the 
Srſt nobleman in the kingdom became the ſub- 
je& of his ridicule, 

The barons now renewed their conſultations ; 
and in order to unite their party, ſuceeſſively 
appointed certain tournaments, to give their 
partizans an opportunity to aſſemble; but all 
theſe meetings were prohibited by proclamation. 


The king ſummoned a parliament to meet at 


York ; but no buſineſs was tranſacted, becauſe 
none of the barons came to it. Another was 


ſummoned to meet at the ſame place, but they 


{till declined appearing, under the pretence of 
dreading the treachery of Gavaſton. The 
king now deſired his favourite to withdraw, 
and adjourned the parliament to meet at Weſt · 
minſter ; but being apprehenſive of ſome vio- 
lence, ſent writs to the earls of Lancaſter, 
Warwick, Hereford, and Pembroke, forbid- 
ding them to appear in arms; and the earls of 
Surry, Richmond, Lincoln, and Glouceſter, 
undertook for their ſafety. The diſcontented 
barons however, appeared with numerous re- 
tinues of armed followers, reſolving to com * 
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the king to redreſs the grievances of the nation. 
Edward had, contrary to law, plundered his 
ſubjects, in order to ſupply the neceſſities of 
his houſhold. They, therefore, repreſented 
the damages ſuſtained by thoſe whoſe effects had 
been ſeized; expatiated upon the miſeries of the 
nation, impoveriſhed by the king's prodigality, 
and harraſſed by the moſt oppreſſive meaſures: 
they compared the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
kingdom 1n the reign of his father, with the | 
contemptible condition to which it was then re- 
duced ; and inſiſted upon the king's impower- 
ing them to ele& twelve perſons, who ſhould, 
till the term of Michaelmas in the' following 
year, have authority to enact ordinances for the 
regulation of the king's houſhold, and for the 
88 of the kingdom; and that the or · 
Iinances ſhould thenceforth, and for ever, have 
the force of laws; alſo that the ordainers ſhould 
be allowed to form aſſociations among them- 
ſelves and their friends, for their ſtrit and res 
.gular obſervance. The king, at firſt, ſcrupled 
to comply with this demand, but at laſt thought 
proper to ſubmit. . 
he above ordinances were extremely laudi- 
ble: they required ſheriffs to be men of pro- 
rty ; aboliſhed the practice of iſſuing privy 
ſeals for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice ; prohibited 
the adulteration of the coin; reſtrained the 
ractice of purveyance; excluded foreigners 
— the office of farming the revenue; order- 
ed all payments to be regularly made unto the 
exchequer; revoked all the grants of the 
crown: but what principally grieved the king 
was 
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was the removal of evil counſellors, by which 
many perſons were, by name, excluded 'from 


every office of power and profit ; and Gavaſton 
| himſelf, for ever baniſhed the king's domi- 


nions, under the penalty of being declared a 
public enemy : it was alſo ordained that for the 
future, all theconſiderable poſts, both in the houſ- 
hold the law, the revenue, and the army, ſhould 
be filled by the barons in parliament ; and that 
the power of making war, or aſſembling the 
military tenants of the crown, ſhould no longer 
be ſolely veſted-in the king, nor be exerciſed 
without the, conſent of the nobility. Edward, 
after allowing a parliamentary ſanction to 


be giyen to theſe articles, ſecretly proteſ- 


ted againſt them; declaring, that fince the 
commiſſion was only granted for the making of 
ordinances for the advantage of the king and 
kingdom, fuch articles as ſhould be found pre- 
judicial to both, were to be held as not ratified 
and confirmed, 7 7223 
Edward had, therefore, no ſooner remov- 
ed from Vork, than being no longer un- 
der the terror of the barrons, he invited 
Gavaſton to return from Flanders, whither 
be had retreated; and declaring that he had 
been illegally baniſhzd, in oppoſition to the 
laws of the kingdom, openly reſtored him to 
his former authority and credit. * 
7 the king thus 


The barons, provoked by 


violating his engagements, renewed their con- 
federacies againſt this odious favourite, with 
redoubled zeal. The earl of Lancaſter was 
at the head of this alliance: Guy, carl of War- 

* 21 | Wick, 


4 
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wick, entered into it with great warmth : Ay- 
mer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, and Hum- 
phrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the conſtable, 
added to it a great acceſſion of power and in- 
tereſt ; even earl Warrenne, who had hitherto 
ſupported the royal cauſe, joined the confedes. 
rates; and Robert de Winchelſey, archbiſho 
of Canterbury, being of the ſame party, bo 
the clergy and the people declared. againſt the 
king and his foreign favourite. The earl of 
Lancaſter inſtantly raiſing an army, marched 
to York, from whence the king had already 
removed to Newcaſtle : he then marched thi- 
ther in purſuit of him; and Edward had but 
juſt time to make his eſape to Tinmouth, where 
bk embarked on board a ſhip, and failed with 
Gavaſton to Scarborough. He then left his 
minion in that fortreſs, which being well ſup- 
4255 with proviſions, was thought impregna- 
le. The king, after having proceeded for 
ſome time by ſea, landed at Knareſborough, 


and went to York, in hopes of levying an army {| 


ſufficient to ſupport him, againſt the enemies 
of his favourite, | 

In the mean time, Pembroke was ſent by 
the confederates, to beſiege the caſtle of Scar- 
borough ; when Gavaſton being ſenfible of 
his being hated by the garriſon, was obliged to 
capjitulate; and on the 19th of May, 1312; ſur- 
rendered himſelf priſoner, having firſt ſtipulat- 
ed, that he ſhould remain in Pembroke's hands 
for two months; that during that time, en- 
deavours ſhould be mutually uſed to procure a a 
general accommodation, that on condition, the 
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terms propoſed by the barons were not accept- 
ed, the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in the 
fame condition as that in which he left it; and 
that the earl of Pembroke, and Henry Piercy, 
ſhould pledge their lands for fulfilling theſe 
conditions. fa 
- Pembroke having now the public enemy in 
his power, carried him to Didington near 
Banbury, where he left him with a feeble guard 
for his. protection. Soon after, Warwick at- 
tacked the caſtle, and the guards refuſing te 
-make any reſiſtance, Gavaſton was delivered up 
% him, and conducted to Warwick caſtle. 
'Thither the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and 
Arundel, inſtantly repaired ; and without pay- 
ing the leaſt regard to the forms of law, or the 
military capitulation, . ordered the obnoxious 
favourite's head to be ſtruct off, by the hands of 
the executioner; which was done on the iſt of 
July 1312. 

The king, upon Gavaſton's capitulation, 
had left York, and retired northward to Ber- 
wick, where receiving the news of the death- 
of his minion, he burſt into the moſt violent 


tranſports of grief, and ſuffered ſuch agitations, * 


as might have endangered his life, had not his 
mind been ſupported by the proſpect of re- 
'venge. His grief became loud and impetuous ; 
he — vengeance againſt the murderers 
of his favourite; and inſtantly ſet out ſor Lon 
don, and made preparations for war in all parts of 
the kingdom. Having ſammoned a parlia- 
ment to meet in Auguſt, he repaiĩred to Dover. 
where he fortified the caſtle, received the oath 
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of allegiance from the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, and demanded ſuccours from France; 
then returning to London, aſſembled a con- 
ſiderable body of forces. At the ſame time, 
he ſummoned all who were poſſeſſed of forty 
pounds in land, to come and receive the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and appointed commiſ- 
nioners to treat about the ordinances at the en- 
ſuing parliament. However, the malecontents, 
not appearing on the day appointed, orders 
were iſſued to prohibit their raiſing forces. But 
the barons, proclaiming tournaments in dif- 
ferent counties, levied ſuch a number af troops, 
as exceeded the royal army. The earl of Lan- 
cCaſter, at the head of theſe forces, advanced 
towards London; and a civil war muſt have 
followed, had not the earls of Richmond and 
Slouceſter, with the pope's nuncio and the 
French ambaſſador, interpoſed their good offices. 
A treaty was ſet on foot by their mediation, 
and a ſafe conduct granted to the earl of Here- 
ford, and the lords Clifford and Botetout, to 
appear at court, in order to treat about an ac- 
commodation. | 
In the mean time, the queen being delivered 
at Windſor, of Edward her eldeſt ſon, the 
king was ſo overjoyed, that he ſeemed to have 
forgot the loſs of Gavaſton ; and ſent to inform 
the barons, that he would conſent to any thing 
they could reaſonably aſk. They demanded 
that all the ordinances, without exception, 
ſhould be +confirmed, and that a full pardon 
ſnould be granted for the death of that traitor 
Gavaſton, fer thus they called him. The king, 
: at 
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at firſt, rejected this condition; but the treaty 
was at laſt concluded on theſe terms: that the 
barons ſhould come before the king in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, and aſk pardon on their knees; 
that all Gavaſton's effects, which had been 
ſeized at Newcaſtle, ſhould be reſtored : that 
they and their adherents ſhould have a full 
pardon for every thing that was paſt, under 
the ſanction of parliament : that a like pardon 
ſhould be granted to that unhappy favourite's 
friends and adherents; that the parliament 
ſhould provide againſt the barons appearity 
there in arms with numerous followers ; an 
that immediately after the pacification, a ſup- 
ply ſhould be granted for carrying on à war 
with Scotland. 

After Gavaſton's death, the king became 
leſs obnoxious to the public ; and the minds of 
all men ſeemed to be much appeaſed ; as the 
animoſities of faction no longer prevailed, it 
was hoped that England, now united under the 
king, would, from thenceforth be able to exert 
herſelf with vigour, and chaſtiſe all her ene- 
mies, particularly the Scots, whoſe progreſs 
filled the nation with the utmoſt indignation. 

We ſhall now return to the progreſs made by 
Robert Bruce, who, after Edward's retreat 
from Scotland, left the fortreſſes in which he 
had hoped to have ſheltered his feeble army, 
if Edward had marched againſt him; but 
finding that he had retired, he ſupplied his 
defect of ſtrength by his ſuperior vigour and 
abilities. He began with chacing lord Argyle 
and the chief of the Macdowals from _ 
| » 
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hills, and thus rendered himſelf entirely maſter 
of the highlands. He then marched with ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Cummins in the low countries 
of the north, and took the caſtles of Inverneſs, 
Forfar, and Brechin ; he then daily obtained 
ſome new acceſſion of territory; reconciled the 
minds of the nobility to his dominions ; and 
enliſted every bold leader under his banner. 
He was ſeconded in all his enterprizes by Sir 
James Douglas, in whom began the greatneſs 
and fame of that warlike family: his brother 
Rober Bruce, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
bravery ; and the weak conduct of Edward 


leſſening the terrors of the Englith power, the 


Scots, in general, entertained hopes of reco- 


vering their independency; and all Scotland, 


except a few ſtrong fortreſſes, which Robert 
wanted the means of attacking, acknowledged 
his authority. | | 
The Scots were in this ſituation, when Ed- 
ward found it neceſſary to grant them a truce ; 
and this interval Robert ſucceſsfully employed 
in confirming his power, and introducing or- 
der into the civil government, which had been 
diſtracted by wars and factions, The interval 
was of ſhort duration: the truce, which was 


but ill obſerved on both ſides, was at length 


openly violated ; and- war was reſumed with 
greater fury than ever. Robert, not ſatisfied 
with defending himſelf, made ſeveral ſucceſsful 
invaſions of England; in which he enabled 


his followers to ſubſiſt by the plunder they ob- 


tained, and taught them to deſpiſe the bravery . 
of thoſe people, which had long filled them 
witch 


N 
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with apprehenſions. At laſt, Edward rouſed 
from his lethargy, had marched into Scotland, 
when Robert, reſolved not to riſk too much 
againſt an enemy, who greatly exceeded 
him in number of forces, retired again into 
the mountains. Edward advanced beyond 
Edinburgh; but being in want of proviſions, 
and but Ill ſupported by the nobility of En- 
gland, who were then framing their ordinances, 
he was ſoon obliged to return, without having 
obtained any advantage over the enemy. k 
At length the apparent union of all parties 
in England, after the death of Gavaſton, by 
reſtoring the kingdom to its natural ſtrength, ' 
again afforded the proſpe& of reducing Scot- 
land, and of happily concluding a war, Which 
deeply engaged the intereſts and paſſions of the 
nation. In order therefore to finiſh this impor- 
tant enterprize at one blow, in 1314, Edward 
aſſembled forces from all quarters. He en- 
| lifted troops from Flanders and other countries: 
he ſummoned the moſt warlike of his vaſſals : 
he ſent for a great number of Iriſh and Welch; 
and aſſembling all the military force of En- 
gland, marched to\the frontiers with an army, 

which is ſaid, by the Scotch writers, to haye 
. amounted to ioo, odo men, 5 oh 

Rober's army did not exceed 30,000; but 
being compoſed of men trained up to war and 
hardſhips under his own eye and example, who 
had determined to conquer or die, in defence 
of their king and country, might juſtly, un- 
der ſuch a leader, be eſteemed formidable to 
the moſt numerous body of forces, — | 
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and Berwick caſtles were then the only for» 
treſſes in Scotland in the hands of the En- 
gliſh ; and the former had long been beſieged 
by Edward Bruce ; Philip de Moubray, the 

overnor, after having made- an obſtinate de- 
ence, was at laſt forced to capitulate, that if 
before a certain day, which now drew near, hs 
was not relieved, he would open his gates to 
the Scots, Hence Robert being ſenſible that 
he muſt here expect the Engliſh, choſe the 
field of battle with the utmoſt ſkill and pru- 
dence ; and prepared for their reception. He 
took his poſt at Bannockburn near Stirling, 
where his right flank was guarded by an in- 
acceſſible mountain, and his left by a moraſs : 
having taken theſe precautions to prevent his 
being ſurrounded, he provided againſt the ſu- 
perior ſtrength of the Engliſh in cavalry, by 
rendering a rivulet which ran in front almoſt 
impaſſahle, by fixing ſharp ſtakes in it, and 
cauſing pits to' be dug along the banks, and 
ſharp ſtakes alſo planted in them; after which 
he cauſed thoſe pits to be carefully covered over 
with turf. OH | 

The Engliſh arrived in the evening within 
ſight of the Scots; and a bloody conflict in- 
ſtantly enſued between two bodies of cavalry, 
where Robert, at the head of the Scots, en- 
gaged Henry de Bohun, a gentleman of the 
family of Hereford, in ſingle combat, in ſight 
of the two armies, and at one blow, cleft his 
adverſary's head to the chin; on which the 
- Engliſh horſe fled to their main body with pre- 
cipitation. The Scots, animated by * they 

| eld, 
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beheld, and glorying in the bravery of their 
prince, flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
victory: while the Engliſh, confident in their 
numbers, and filled with the thoughts of their 
paſt ſucceſſes, longed for an opportunity of re- 
venge; and the night, though ſhort, appeared 
to the impatient combatants extremely tedious. 
Edward drew) out his army early in the morn- 
ing, and advanced towards the Scots: the 
wings, conſiſting of cavalry, being command - 
ed by the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, 
and the king in perſon commanding in the 
center. Bruce formed his army into three lines, 
and a body of reſerve, commanded by Dou- 
glas and the lord high ſteward of Scotland; 
and then placed his brother Edward at the 
head of the right wing, Randolph at that of 
the left, and he himſelf commanded the main 
0 When the Engliſh army. was on the point of 
charging, a diſpute aroſe on the poſt of ho- 
nour, between the earls of Glouceſter and 
Hereford ; when the former, impatient of con- 
troul, and impelled by the ardourof youth, ruſh- 
ed on to the attack without precaution, and 
fell among the covered pits, prepared by Bruce 
for the reception of the Engliſh, - This threw 
that body of horſe into the utmoſt diſorder, 
and Glouceſter himſelf was overthrown and 
ſlain. Sir James Douglas, who commanded 
the Scotch cavalry, gave them no l1iture to 
rally, but drove them off the field, and pur- 
ſued them with great ſlaughter, in fight of 
their whole line of infantry. While this ha- 

Vor. IV. D vock 
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vock was making in the right wing 6f the ca- 
valry, the Engliſh: archers advanced againſt 
the right wing of the Scots, and gauled them 
fo extremely with their arrows, that they were 
upon the point of giving ground'; but Dou- 
glas and the ſteward wheeling round with the 
of reſerve, fell upon the flank of the 
Engliſh, and routed them. In the mean time, 
the centre, commanded by Edward, moved on 
againſt the main body of the Scots, and met 
with a very warm reception from Bruce, who 
Fought in the front' of the line with amazing 
bravery. The Engliſh, who were diſpirited at 
the deſtruction of their wings, ſuddenly per- 
ceived an army on the heights towards the 
left, which appeared to be marching leifurely, 
in order to ſurround them. This was a num- 
ber of ſumpter boys and waggoners, whom 
Robert had collected, and by his having fur- 
niſhed them with military ſtandards, gave them 
the appearance, at a diftance, of a formidable 
body of forces. This ſtratagem had its effect; 
For the Engliſh being ſeized with a panic, 
- threw. down their arms and fled, and were 
purſued with great ſlaughter, Douglas was 
ſent after them with a body of cavalry, which 
followed Edward, for the ſpace of eighty 
miles, as far as Dunbar, whoſe gates were 
opened to him by the earl of March, and from 
thence he paſſed by ſea to Berwick. In this 
purſuit, the king was in ſuch terror, that he 
made a vow to found a houſe in Oxford, for 
twenty-four Carmelites, in caſe he ſhould 
eſcape the danger. The Scots, beſides an in- 
4 eſtimable 
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eſtimable booty, took many perſons of quality 
priſoners, and above four hundred gentlemen, 
whom Robert treated with great humanity,z 
and their ranſom brought a new. acceſhon 
of wealth to the victorious army. The Eng- 
liſh are alſo ſaid to have loſt 20, ooo common 
ſoldiers, | 
This great and deciſive battle of Bannock- 
burn, was fought on the 25th of June 1314. 
and ſecured the independancy of Scotland, by 
fixing Bruce on the throne. Iaſtead of pro- 
ſecuting his victory, by immediately ravaging 
England, while the people were filled with ter- 
ror and conſternation, he propoſed conditions 
of peace * ; and both princes appointed com- 


miſſioners to treat of an accommodation. The 


conferences were opened at Durham; but the 
deputies from Scotland, inſiſting that Edward 


ſhould acknowledge, as a preliminary article, 


the title of Robert, and the independence of 


the crown of Scotland, he refuſed to treat up- 
on ſuch terms, and a final ſtop was put to th 


negociations. 85 30 
In the mean.time, the king having taken-pro- 


| per meaſures for the ſecurity of Berwick, went 


to York, where he aſſembled a parliament to 
conſider of the ſtate of the nation, and to grant 
him a ſupply adequate to the preſent emergen- 
cy: but the barons, inſtead of complying with 
his demands, loudly complained of his break- 
ing the ordinances, and inſiſting on their be- 


ing renewed, he was obliged to comply, Qn 


* Walſing. Monach. Maluns. 1 : 
” BY which, 
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which, Hugh le Deſpenſer or Spenſer, who 
Had ſucceeded Gavaſton in the king's affectiqns, 
» : 5 
was obliged to retire from court; the chancel- 
lor, treaſurer, ſheriffs, and other officers were 
removed, and their places filled with the con- 
federate barons; and as Edward, from his total 
Incapacity for all ſerious buſineſs, was incapa- 
ble of holding the reigns of government, the 
earl of Lancaſter was placed at the head of the 
council. 7 „ ö : 
During this ſeffion of parhament, Edward 
Bruce and the earl of Douglas ravaged North- 
umberland, laid the biſhopric of Durham un- 
der contributions, and having penetrated into 
Vorkſhire, deſtroyed Appleby, Kirkwold, and 
other places: while another party entered the 
country by Rediſdale and Tindale, and ravag- 
ed England on that ſide. The next year, the 
king of Scotland ſent his brother Edward with 
an army of 6000 men into Ireland. The op- 
preſſions the Iriſh had ſuffered from the Englith 
government having induced them to ply to 
Rim for relief, and to offer their crown to Ro- 
bert, on condition of his expelling the Engliſh. 
He himſelf followed ſoon with a more nume- 
Tous army, and was joined by great numbers of 
the Iriſh, But after gaining ſome conſiderable 
advantages, a dreadful famine, which then de- 
ſolated both Britain and Ireland, reduced the 
Scotch army to the greateſt diſtreſs, and Ro- 
bert was obliged to return to Scotland, with 
his forces much diminiſhed ; but his brother after 
experiencing a variety of fortune, was KW 
an 
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near Dundalk. h 
_ Hugh Spencer, the king's chief favourite, 
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and flain by the Engliſh, in a battle fought 


was a young man of a noble family, born in 
England, and poſſeſſed all the accompliſh- 
ments of perſon and addreſe, that were adapted 
to gain the heart of a weak prince; but was 


proud, arrogant, rapacious, and deſtitute of 
3 Sins P 


that prudence and moderation neceſſary to 
preſerve him from the envy of the great. His 


father, who was of the ſame name, and by his 


ſon's means, had attained great influence over 
Edward, was a nobleman venerable on account 
of his age, and had been reſpected for his 
wiſdom, bravery, and integrity ; and by his ex- * 
perience and abilities, was well qualified to be 
a check upon his ſon, and a faithful counſellor 
to his prince. But their affections would ad- 
mit of no controul. Edward, whoſe bounty 
to his favourites was boundleſs, had given the 
young Spencer his own niece, one of the 
daughters of the earl of Glouceſter, who was 
ſlain at Bannockburn. By his ſucceſſion to 
that opulent family, he acquired great poſſeſſions 
in the marches of Wales, and is accuſed of 
having behaved with injuſtice, to the baronsof 
Audley and Ammori, who alſo married two 
filters of the ſame family. In that neighbour- 
hood was alſo William de Braouſe, lord of 
Gower, who had ſettled his eſtate on John de 
Moubray, his ſon-in law; and in caſe of his 
failure of iſſue, had appointed the earl of 


Hereford to ſucceed to the barony of Gower. 
Mowbray, on his father-in-law's deceaſe, im- 
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mediately took poſſeſſion of the eſtate, with - 
out the formality of taking livery and ſeiſin 
from the king ; but Spencer, langing for 
that barony, 8 on the king to put the 
rigour of the feudal law in force, to ſeize it as 
eſcheating to the crown, and to confer it upon 
him. This tranſaction immediately excited a 
civil war. The earls of Lancaſter and Here- 
Ford took arms; and were joined by Audley 
and Ammori, with all their forces: Roger de 
Clifford, and the two Rogers de Mortimer, 
with many others, who had private reaſons for 
being offended at the Spencers, joined the 


party; and having thus a formidable army, 


they ſent to deſire the king to diſmiſs or con- 
fine the Punk Spencer, threatening, in caſe 
of refuſal, to renounce their homage and obe- 
dience; and to be revenged on that miniſter, 
by their own authority. They ſoon after ravag- 
ed the lands of the young Spencer, drove out 
his cattle, and burned his houſes; after which, 
they proceeded to ravage the eſtates of Spencer 
the elder. Having entered into, and ſigned 
a formal aſſociation, they marched with all 
their forces to London ; and taking their ſta- 
tion near that city, ſent to defire the baniſn- 
ment of both the Spencers. Theſe noblemen 
were then abſent, employed in different com- 
miſſions; the father abroad, and the fon at 
ſeas The king, therefore, ſent for anſwer, 
that he was reſtrained by his coronation 
oath, from aſſenting to fo illegal a demand, 
or condemning noblemen . who were charg- 
ed with no crime, nor had any opportuni- 
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ty to juſtify themſelves. Upon receiving this 
anſwer, they entered London with their troops ; 
and laid before the» parliament, which was 
then fitting, a charge againſt the Spencers : 
and procured againſt theſe miniſters, a ſen- 
tence of perpetual exile and attainder. Then 
requiring from the king an indemnity for 
theſe proceedings, they diſbanded their army, 
and ſeparated to their ſeveral caſtles, | 

Theſe proceedings, in which Edward was 
obliged to acquieſce, ſo weakened his authori- 
ty, that others thought they might treat him 
with diſreſpect. The queen ſoon after being near 
the cattle of Leeds in Kent, which was in the 
poſſeſſion of the lord Badleſmere, defired a 
night's lodging, but this was refuſed, and 
ſame of her attendants were killed. This in- 
ſult upon a princeſs who had always lived on 
good terms with the barons, and who heartily 
hated the young Spencer, no body juſtified, 
aud the king, thought that, without offence, 
he might aſſemble an army to puniſh the of- 
fender. He did ſo, None came to the aſſiſ- 
tance of Badle{mere, and the king took his 
caſtle. Having now ſome forces on foot, Ed- 
ward ventured .to attack - the enemies of the 
two Spencers, and to recal them from baniſh- 
ment, declaring, at the ſame time, that the 
ſentence paſſed againſt them was illegal and 
unjuſt, as it was paſſed without the aſſent of 
the prelates, and extorted by violence, from 
him and the houſe of lords. | 

Edward, having now got the ſtart of the 
barons, an advantage which, in thoſe times, 
| 5 Was 
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was commonly attended with ſucceſs, he haſtily 
advanced to the marches of Wales, the chief 
ſeat of the enemies of his favourite's power, and 
found them entirely unprepared for reſiſtance. 
Many of the barons in thoſe parts ſtrove to 
appeaſe him by their ſubmiſſions, on which he 
ſeized their caſtles, and cauſed their perſons to 
be committed to cuſtody. Lancaſter, in order 
to prevent the entire ruin of his party, ſum- 
moned his vaſſals, declared that he had enter- 
ed into an alliance with Scotland, and had re- 
ceived the promiſe of a reinforcement from that 
country, under the command of Randolph, 
earl of Murray and Sir James Douglas. Be- 
ing ſoon after joined by the earl of Hereford, 
he advanced with all his forces againſt the king, 
who having aſſembled an army of zo, ooo men, 
was much ſuperior in number to his enemies. 
The earl of Lancaſter fixed his ſtation at 
Burton upon Trent, in order to defend the 
paſſage of the river; but his plan of opera - 
tions being ill concerted, he was obliged to re- 
treat to the north, where he was in hopes of 
being joined by the Scots. The king purſued 
him, and his army daily diminiſhed till he got 
to Burroughbridge, where Sir Andrew Harcle 
was poſted with ſome forces, to diſpute the paſ- 
ſage of the river. He was repulſed in an at- 
tempt to force his way ; the earl of Hereford 
was ſlain ; the whole army thrown into con- 
fuſion, and Lancaſter himſelf was ſeized with- 
out refiſtance, and conducted to the king. 
Tbe forms of law were, in thoſe times, but 
little regarded by men in arms; and Lancaſter, 
et - without 
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without being tried by the laws of his country, 


was condemned and led to execution. Edward 


here treated Lancaſter with the ſame indig- 
nities as thoſe which, by his orders, had been 
executed on Gavaſton. He was clothed in a 
mean drefs, placed on a lean horfe, without a 
bridle, and in this manner conducted to an 
eminence near Pontefrat, one of his own 
caſtles, and there beheaded on the 23d of 
March, 1322. | 13 
Thus died Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, one 
of the moſt powerful barons of the kingdom. 
Badleſmere, Gifford, Cheney, Fleming, Bar- 
ret, and about eighteen others, were after- 
wards condemned by a legal trial, and execut- 
ed: many were confined in priſon, and others 
fled from the kingdom. Some of the king's 
ſervants were rewarded out of their eſtates. 


Harcla, in particular, received for his ſervices 


the earldom of Carliſle, and a large eſtate 
which he ſoon after forfeited with his life, for 


carrying on a treaſonable correſpondence with: 


the king of Scotland. But the greateſt part of 
the vaſt eſtates that fell to the crown, were 
ſeized by young Spencer, whoſe rapacity had 
no bounds. Hence many of the barons were 
greatly exaſperated at ſo partial a diviſion of 
the ſpoils; and the envy againſt the king's 
minion roſe to a greater height than ever, 
which was encreaſed by his uſual inſolence, en- 
flamed by ſucceſs, which impelled him to come 


mit many acts of injuſtice and violence. He 
became ftill more the object of the averſion of 
the people, who always hated him; and all 


the 
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the relations of the attainted barons and gen- 
tlemen, ſecretly vowed. revenge; which at 
length became -the ſource of future convul- 
ſions. 5 | 
While things were in this ſituation, there 
was little room to hope for ſucceſs in foreign 
wars; whence Edward, after having made ano- 
ther fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, from 
which he made a diſhonourable retreat, found 
it neceſſary to conclude all hoſtilities with that 
kingdom, by a truce of thirteen years. For, 
though Robert's title to the crown was not ac- 
knowledged in the treaty, he was ſatisfied with 
ſecuring the poſſeſſion of it for ſo long a time. 
He had bravely repelled all the.attacks.of En- 
land; had carried the war, both into that 
3 and into Ireland; and his throne 
was firmly eſtabliſhed, not only by force of 
arms, but in the affection of his people: yet 
he muſt naturally feel ſome inquietude while at 
war with a kingdom, which, however divided 
by faction, was greatly ſuperior, both in riches 
and in the number of the people. At the fame 
time, this truce was the more ſeaſonable for 
England, as the nation was then threatened 
with the danger of entering into a war with 
France. : 
Charles the Fair, king of France, had ſome 


Cauſe, for complaint againſt the king's miniſters 
in Guienne, and ſeemed reſolved to take ad- 


vantage of Edward's weakneſs, and under that 


pretence, to ſeize all his foreign dominions. 


After the king had ſent an embaſſy by his bro- 


ther, the earl of Kent, to no purpoſe; queen 


Iſabella 


B WARD . 4 


: Tfahella went to Paris, in order to adjuſt the 
4 difference with her brother, in an amicable 
| manner. Whilſt ſhe was carrying on this ne- 
e gociation, Charles inſiſted that Edward ſhould 
. appear at his court, and do homage. for the 
nl countries he poſſeſſed. in France. But many 
1 difficulties occurred which were neceſſary to be 
1 ſurmounted' before his demand could be com- 
t plied with. Young Spencer, who governed 
| the king as he pleaſed, had frequently quarrel- 
i led with the queen, who aſpired to the ſame in- 
hk fluence; though, on her leaving England, ſhe 
. had concealed her reſentment; but Spencer, 
4 who was, well acquainted with her ſecret ſenti- 
j ments, was very loth to attend his maſter to 
- Paris, where her credit might expoſe him to 
f danger. He was no leſs unwilling to ſuffer 
* the king to go without him, for fear that, in 
it his abſence, the king might fall under other in- 
4 fluence; and from the apprehenſions of the 
aa dangers to which he would be expoſed by re- 
1 maining in England, where he was generally 
r hated, without his royal protector. 
4 | , Theſe doubts occaſioning many difficulties 
h and delays, Iſabella in 1325 propoled, that Ed- 
ward ſhould refign the dominion of Guienne to 
2 his ſon, who was thirteen years of age, and 
10 that the young prince ſhould appear at Paris 
. and do homage for it. This expedient, 
t which appeared ſo happily contrived to remove 
[+ all dificulties, was inftantly embraced : Spen- 
» cer was delighted: young Edward ſent to Paris, 
1 and the queen's ſnare continued unperceived by 
25 the Engliſh court, | 


Iſabella, 
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: Iſabella, on her arrival in France, had 


found there many Engliſh fugitives, who had 


belonged to the earl of Lancaſter's party ; and 
their mutual hatred of Spencer ſoon created a 


ſecret friendſhip between them and that prin- 


ceſs. Among the reſt was Roger Mortimer, a 
3 baron in the Welch marches; who 

aving been condemned for high treaſon, had 
obtained a pardon for life; but was afterwards 
confined in the tower, where his impriſonment 
was to be perpetual. He was, however, fo 
happy as to make his eſcape and get to France; 
and as he was one of the molt conſiderable 


perſons that was left of the party, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by his hatred to Spencer, he eaſi- 
ly obtained admiſſion to pay his court to queen 
Iſabella. His youth, with the graces of his 


perſon and addreſs, ſoon engaged her affections; 
and he at once becoming her confident and 


- counſellor, at laſt engaged her to ſacrifice, 


for his ſake, every ſentiment of honour and 
fidelity to her huſband. She then entered with 

reat ardour into all Mortimer's ſchemes, and 
3 thus artfully got the young prince into 
her hands, reſolved to ruin both the king and 
his favourite. She prevailed on her brother to 
join in the ſame deſign. The exiled barons 
daily reſorted to her court, where Mortimer 
lived with her in the utmoſt intimacy. Ed- 
ward, on being informed of theſe alarming 
circumſtances, ſent orders for her ſpeedily to 
return; but ſhe ſent him an anſwer, that ſhe 


would never ſet foot in the kingdom, till Spen- 


cer was forever removed from his preſence and 
| 5 councils. 
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councils. This declaration procured her great 
pularity among the Engliſh, and covered 
jo: intrigues with a veil of decency. 
The king endeavoured to put England in a 
Rure of defence; but it was not eaſy for 


him, in the preſent ſtate. of his affairs, to main-. 


tain a conſtant force, ſufficient to repel an in- 
valion, which he' knew not when or where to 
expect. His hrother, the earl of Kent, Who 


was alſo.a weak prince, and was then at Paris, 


was engaged by Ifabella and the king of 
France, to countenance the invaſion, thinking 
that its ſole object was the expulſion of the 
Spencers, and he prevailed. on the earl of 
Norfolk, his elder brother, to enter ſecretly 
into the ſame deſign : while the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, the brother and heir of the earl of Lan- 
caſter, had too many reaſons to hate the Spen- 
cers, to refuſe his concurrence : the archiſhop 


of Canterbury, and many of the biſhops ex- 


preſſed their approbation of theſe meaſures : 
the people in general intereſted themſelves in - 
favour of the ſame party ; and nothing was 
wanting, but the appearance of the queen and 
Prince, with a ſmall body of foreign troops, 
to involve in ruin both the king and his fa- 


vourite. 


Though the king of France countenanced 
and aſſiſted the party, he was unwilling openly 
to ſupport the queen and the prince againſt the 
authority of a huſband and a father: Iſabella 


was therefore obliged to ſeek for an alliance 


with ſome other foreign power, from whoſe 
dominions ſhe might proceed, in order to put 
Vol. IV. 7 K er 
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her intended enterprize in execution. For 
this purpoſe ſhe cauſed a contract of marriage 
to he formed between prince Edward and 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland 
and” Manat, and having by that prince's 

open, and her brather's fecret aſſiſtance, en- 
| lifted near 3000 men in her ſervice, the ſailed 
from Dort, and landed without the leaſt op- 
poſition on the coaſt of Suffolk, with the earl 
of Kent, who accompanied her, on the twen- 
ty-fourth of September, 1326. Soon after 
her landing, the earls of Norfolk and Leiceſter, 
twa other princes of the blood, joined her with 
all their followers : the biſhops of Lincoln, 
Hereford and Ely, added not only the authort- 
ty of their characters, but brought her their 
vaffals, and even Robert de Watteville, whom 
the king had fent to oppoſe her in Suffolk, 
joined fer with all his forces Iſabella, to 
give the greater appearance of juſtice to her 
caufe, renewed her declaration, that her only 
hay was to deliver the king and kingdom 
from the tyranny of the Spencers, and of 
chancellor Baldoc, who was their creature. 
This ſpecious pretence allured the populace, 
and the appearance of the prince in her army, 
made the barons think themi-lves fecure, 
Hence the weak and irreſolute king, being 
only ſurported by his minikers, Ks were 
generally odious, was unable to withſtand the 
torrent. + : 

Edward, after making a vain attempt to 
Prevail an the citizens of London to eſpouſe 


* 


his 


RR e 
his cauſe, proceeded to the weſt of England, 
Where he flattered himſelf that he ſhoald meet 
with better ſucceſs, He had no ſooner left the 
city, than the rage of the populace broke out 
with the utmoſt violence againſt his miniſters ; 
and not only plundered, but murdered thoſe 
who were moſt obnoxious to them: amo 
theſe was the biſhop of Exeter, whom they 
ſeized as he was paſſing through the ſtreets ; 
beheaded him, and threw his body into the 
Thames, They obtained. the pole on of the 
Tower by ſurprize, and then engaged in a for- 
mal aſſociation, to ſhew no mercy to thoſe who 
dared to oppoſe the prince and queen Iſabella. 
The ſame ſpirit ſpread throughout England, 
and filled the few. perſons who ſtill adhered to 
the king with the utmoſt terror. a 
The earl of Kent, with the foreign forces 
under John de Hainault, purſued the king to 
Briſtol ; where, finding himſelf 'diſappointed, 
with reſpe& to the loyalty of the people in 
thoſe parts, he paſſed ever into Wales, which 
he hoped to End uninfected with that ge- 
neral rage which had ſeized the Engliſh. The 
_ elder Spencer, who had been created earl of 
Wincheſter, was left governor of Briſtol caſtle ; 
but the garrifon mutinying againſt him, de- 
hyered him up to his enemies; on which, 
though he was near ninety years of age, he 
was condemned without trial, hanged on. 2 
gibbet, his body cut to pieces, and thrown 
to the dogs. After which his head was fent to 
Wincheſter, the place from whence he took his 
title, and there YES on the top of a pole 
| bl e 
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to the inſults of the populous. So dreadful- 
are the effects of popular rage; juſtice, hu- 
manity, and every generous ſentiment are driven 
before it! $2 
The unhappy Edward was again diſap- 
inted, and on his meeting with no aſſiſtance 
m the Welch, took ſhip for Ireland; but 
being driven back by contrary winds, en- 
deavonred to conceal himſelf in the Welch 
mountains; but being diſcovered, was deliver- 
ed up to the earl of Leiceſter, and confined in 
Kenilworth caſtle. His favourite, the young 
Spencer, who alſo fell into his enemies hands, 
was, like his father, executed without trial. 
The earl of Arundel, who was almoſt the only 
nobleman that had continued faithful to the 
king, at the inſtigation of Mortimer, was alſo 
E to death without trial. Chancellor Baldoe, 
Ing a prieſt, was ſent to the biſhop of Here- 
ford's palace in London, where he was ſeized 
by the populace, and thrown into Newgate ; 
and from the cruel treatment he received ſoon 
expired. | 74 
The queen now ſummoned a parliament in - 
the king's name, to meet at Weſtminſter, in 
which a charge was preſented againſt the king, 
who was accuſed of incapacity for government, 
the negle@ of public buſineſs, of being ſwayed 
by evil counſellors, and of having loſt by his 
miſconduct the kingdom of Scotland, and part 
of Guienne ; after which the king was depoſed 
by the parliament, without oppoſition ; and 
the prince, whom his party had already declar- 
ed regent, was placed on the throne ; which 


being 
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being done, a deputation was ſent to Edward at 
Kenilworth, to require his reſignation. This 
was done on the 13th of January, 1327. D 
The above deputation was compoſed of three 
biſhops, two earls, and the ſame number of 
barons, abbots and juſtices, with ſome repre- 
ſentatives of counties and boroughs. 
three prelates viſited the king before the reſt ; 
and after making warm profeſſions of their re- 
; and attachment, exhorted him voluntart- 
to refign the crown; aſſuring him, that he 
would meet with the moſt honourable treat- 
ment, if he complied ; but that his refuſat 
would be attended with fatal conſequences to 
his family, as, in that caſe, the parliament 
were reſolved to place the crown on the head of 
a ſtranger. Edward ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
fuaded ; yet when the other deputies entered 
his apartment, was ſo affected, that he was 
ready to faint ; but recollecting his ſpirits, he 
obſerved that he was deeply afflicted at the re- 
flection of what his people had ſuffered from 
his mifconduR, for which he aſked pardon of 
all preſent ; yet, as what was paſſed could not 
be recalled, all he could do, was to thank 
them for ſuffering his crown. to be. placed on 
the head of his eldeft fon. He then ſurrender- 
ed the regalia, which had been brought thi- 
ther for that purpoſe ; after which, William 
Truſſel, who acted as procurator for the parli- 
ament, renounced, in their name, the homage 
and fealty they had ſworn to Edward. 
The depaties, on their return io parliament, 
having made a report of this tranſaction, -a 
: 3 - peace 
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peace, and the young king's acceſſion, were 
roclaimed throughout Englagd ; after which, 
dward was knighted b Jobn de Hainault, 
and crowned on the firſt of February in Weſt- 
minſter abbey, by Walter, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in the preſence of ſeven biſhops, and 
| almoſt all the nobility of the kingdom. 
WMWWe here ſee an inſtance of a wife having de- 
ſerted her huſband, invaded his dominions, and 
then dethroned him; and of her havi ; 
her ſon an inſtrument in this unnatural treat- 
ment of his father. This ſoon began to open 
the eyes of the public, and to make them de- 
teſt this flagrant infringement of public and 
Private duty; and ſoon. the ſuſpicions. of her 
criminal commerce with Mortimer, and the 
proofs that daily appeared of this part of her 
guilt, encreaſed the general abhorrence which 
aroſe in the minds of the people; and her 
publickly bewailing with tears the king's un- 

ppy fate, was an inftance of deceit, inca- 
* of impoſing on the moſt prejudiced of 
her adherents. In the ſame proportion as Iſa- 
bella became the object of the hatred of the 
people, the dethroned monarch was regarded 
with pity; and every one became ſenſible, that 
his miſconduct had been ſolely owing to 
his unavoidable weakneſs and folly. The earl 
of Leiceſter, now earl of Lancaſter, to whoſe 
care the king was committed, was ſoon affected 
with theſe ſentiments, and treated his priſoner 
with the greateſt gentleneſs and humanity ; and 
was even ſuſpected of having entcitained a 
deſign to reſtore him to the throne, Edward 
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was therefore taken from him, and deliver- 
ed over to lord Berkeley, Mautravers, and 
Gournay, who were alternately, entruſted with 
| guarding him, each for a month. While he 
was in Berkeley's cuſtody, he was treated with 
a gentleneſs and reſpect due to his rank; but 
.* Mautravers and Gournay's turns came, 
the ſcene was changed, and he ſuffered * 
kind of indignity, as if they intended to brea 
his ſpirit entirely, and inſtead of more violent 
and dangerous methods, make his afflictions 
the inſtruments of his murder. It is ſaid that 
one day, when the king was to be ſhaved, they 
ordered dirty water ** brought for that pur- 
ſe from a ditch, when 5 that ĩt might 
5 changed, and being refuſed this poor re- 
eſt, he burſt into tears, and cried out, that 
in ipite of them he would be ſhaved with clean 
and warm water. The impatient Mortimer, 
thinking this method of diſpatching. Edward 
too flow, is ſaid to have ſecretly ſent orders to 
two keepers, who were devoted to him, inſtant- 
ly. to diſpatch him; and theſe ruffians are re- 
preſented, as-having contrived to murder him 
in the moſt cruel and barbarous manner, He 
was then in the cuſtody of lord Berkeley, who 
being ill, was unable to take particular care of 
his charge. They therefore went to Berkeley 
caſtle, and having got the king in their power, 
threw him on the bed, held him down violent - 
* a table which they flung upon him, 
thruſt into his fundament a red hot iron, whic 
they inſerted through a horn; and though by 
this expedient the outward marks of violence 
Þy | Were 
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were prevented from being ſeen, the horrid 
deed was difcovered to all the guards and at- 
tendants, by the ſcreams with which the tor- 
tured king filled the caſtle. This dreadful 
murder of this weak and unhappy prince, was 
| perpetrated on the twenty-firſt of September, 
71327. After which the body was imerred in 
the abbey of St. Peter, in Glouceſter. 1 2 
Mautravers and Gournay were ſoon the ſub- 
jects of general deteſtation ; and when the queen 
loft her power, and a revolution took place in 
favour of her ſon, they were ' obliged to pro- 
vide for their ſafety by flight. At length, 
Gournay being ſeized at Marſeilles, was put 
on board a ſhip, in order to be carried to En- 
land; but by ſecret orders was beheaded at 
ea. Mautravers, after being ſeveral years in 
Germany, found means to e ſome ſer> 
vices for Edward III. on which he ventured 


to approach his perſon; and ſubmitting to 
_ mercy, received a pardon. ' 7 In” 
Edward the Second left four children, two 
ſons and two daughters: Edward III. who ſuc- 
ceeded him; john, afterwards created earl of 
S all. who died young at Perth; Jane, who 
was afterwards married to David Bruce, king 
of Scotland, and Eleanor, who was eſpoul 


to Reginald count of Guelders. 


The character of this king is ſo ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed in the tranſactions of his reign, that 
little need be ſaid of it here. The weakneſs of 
his mind obliged him to devolve on others the - 
weight of government, which he had neither 
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ce ability nor inclination to ſupport; and his 
folly conſtanily induced him to make uſe of 
ſuch favourites and miniſters, as were leaſt qua- 


Hfied to manage the affairs of a great nation. 


His favourites, Gavaſton and Spencer, were 
young men, eager to take advantage of the 
weakneſs of their ſovereign, in accumulating 
immenſe wealth, by the moſt unjuſtifiable 
means, at the expence of the nobility, whoſe 
reſentment they encreaſed, by their pride, their 
vanity, and their inſolence. While they poſſe 
fed all the power and authority of the king, 
they ſquandered the treaſures of the nation, 
without controul, from their maſter, and were, 
at the ſame time, entirely regardleſs of the 
proſperity and welfare of the kingdom. And 
while Edward was too weak, either to govern 
Himſelf, or to chuſe others fit to govern in his 
name, it was wife in the barons to put the 

vernment into other hands, more fitted to guide 
the fate, and to prevent the nation's falling 
into utter contempt. Yet this was the ſource: 
of innumerable diſorders, from the king's be- 
ing unwilling to be under any other guidance,, 
but that of his minions. The barons, ap- 
pear to have been at firſt chiefly actuated by a 
regard for the welfare of the nation; but this 
was mixed with their private reſentments and 
animoſities againſt the favourites, for which 
they had ſufficient cauſe, though it frequently 
Hurried them beyond the line of duty, and the 
Jaws. ' The weakneſs of the king might have 
excuſed the parliament's excluding him from 
cke throne, and happy would it have _— 
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for this indolent prince, could he have been 


allowed to deſcend into a private ſtation, which 
he was beſt qualified to fill, and might have 


filled with ſome degree of honour ; for few 
men were of a more harmleſs diſpoſition, His 


tragical death, which filled the nation with 
pity, ought not to be attributed to the barons; 
for none but Mortimer and the queen had ſuch. 

reaſons to wiſh him dead, as to involve them» 


ſelves in ſo black a crime, 


MtsceLtanzovs TncrvanTs. 
During this reign, England was afflicted ſe. 
veral years with a moſt dreadful famine ; for 


the perpetual rains and cold weather deſtroy- 


ed the harveſt, brech mortality among the cat- 
tle, and raiſed every kind of food to an enor- 
mous price. The parliament, therefore, in 
1315, endeavoured to fix more moderate rates 
on > neceffaries of life; and enjoined, that no 
more than three pounds twelve ſhillings of our 


2 money, ſhould be paid for the beſt 


alled C=; for other oxen two pounds eight 


millings: a fat hog of two years old, ten 
' ſhillings ; a fat weather, unſhorn, a crow ;; 


if ſhorn three ſhilling and fix-pence; a fat 
ooſe, ſeven pence half-penny ; a fat capon, 
x- pence: A far hen three pence; two chicken 
three pence ; four pigeons, three pence; 37 


two dozen of eggs, three pence. 


One of the moſt ſingular tranſactions of this 
reign was the expulſion of the Templars, from 
their houſes and eſtates, that order being ahbo-, 
liſhed not only in England, but all over W | 
8 d 4 n e 


wo. 


. DA TE. 
The circumſtances attending this affair are in- 
tereſting, we ſhall therefore give a ſhort 
view of the cauſe of this event, and of the 
manner in which it was conducted. The 
knights templars aroſe during the firit cruſades, 
and uniting devotion and valour, exerciſed 
both theſe qualities in the defence of the Holy- 
Land; hence they roſe with great rapidity in 
credit and authority, and obtained from the piety - 
of the devout, large poſſeſſions, in almoſt every 
country in Europe, particularly in France. 
Their great wealth, at length, by. degrees re- 
laxed the feverity of their manners ; and they, in 
a great meaſure, loft the popularity which firſt 
raiſed them to honour and diſtinction. Having 
learned, from experience, that the fatigues and 
dangers which attended expeditions to the Eaſt, 
were entirely fruitleſs, the templars choſe to take 
their eaſe, and enjoy their rich treaſures. As 
they were all men of birth, and, according to 
the cuſtom of the age, educated without the 
leaſt tincture of learning, they ſcorned a 
monaſtic life, and paſſed their time in hunting, 
gallantry, and the pleaſures of the table. 
The ptr? £4 of St. John of Jeruſalem had been 
preſerved, by their poverty, from the ſame dif. 
poſitions, and ſtill diftinguiſhing themſelves 
—_ the infidels, ſacceeded to their popu» 
larity. 1 
Philip the Fair, king of France, a man of 
a cruel and vindictive ſpirit, being offended 
by ſome eminent templars, reſolved to gratify 
both his avarice and revenge, by involving the- 
whole order in ruin, On the information of 
e es __ wo 
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two knights, whom their ſuperiors had con- 
demned for their vices and profligacy, he 
cauſed all the templars in France to be com- 
mitted to priſon, and imputed to them tha 
moſt enormous and abſurd crimes. They were 
not only charged with robbery, murder, and 
the vices moſt ſhocking to nature; but it was 
pretended, that all who were received into the 
order, were obliged to renounce their Saviour, 
to ſpit upon the croſs, and to worſhip a gilded 
head, that was ſecretly kept in one of their 
houſes at Marſeilles. Upon this ridiculous 
accuſation, above a hundred of thoſe unhappy 
gentlemen were put to the torture, in order to 
extort from them a confeſſion of their guilt ; 
thoſe who had the moſt reſolution, periſhed by 
the hands of their tormentors; while others, ta 
procure immediate eaſe, acknowledged, during 
the violence of their agonies, whatever was 
aſked them; and even forged confeſſions were 
imputed to others. Philip now proceeded to 
confiſcate all their treaſures and eſtates. 'The 
templars, however, were no ſooner freed from 
their, tortures, than preferring the moſt cruel 
death to a life of infancy, they diſowned their 
confeſhons, exclaimed againſt the forgeries, 
and juſtified their innocence, by appealing to 
their conduct, and to all the gallant actions per- 
formed by their order, in ancient or later 
times. Philip, now thinking that his honour 
. obliged him to proceed to extremities, cauſed 
fifty-four, whom he branded as relapſed he- 
relics, to be burned in his capital; and great 
numbers ſuffered in the ſame manner, in other 
| Parts 
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rts of France: finding that the perſeverance 
of theſe unhappy men, in juſtifying their in- 
nocence to the laſt, made a deep impreſſion on 
the minds of the ſpectators, he cauſed John 
de Molay, grand maſter of the order, and ano-- 
ther great officer, who was brother to the prince 
of Dauphiny, to be conducted to a ſcaffold, 
erected before the church of Nortre Dame at 
Paris: a full pardon was offered them on the 
one hand, and the fire lighted for their ex- 
ecution was ſhewn them on the other: but 
theſe brave nobles, ſtill perſiſted in proteſting 
their innocence, and that of their order; and 
were inſtantly hurried by the executioner inte 
the flames. of OS A” 
Clement V. who was a creature of Philip, 
and then reſided in France, fully concurred in 
all theſe unjuſt. and barbarous proceedings, 
and without examining witneſſes, or enquiring 
into the truth of facts, by the plenitude of his 
apoſtolic power, ſummaxily aboliſhed the whole 
order. he templars all over Europe were 
thrown into priſon, and a ſtrict ſcrutiny was 
made into their conduct; but no where, except 
in France, were pretended to be found the 
ſmalleſt traces of their guilt, England fent 
an ample teſtimony of their piety and morals ; 
but, as the order was now aboliſhed, the knights 
were diſtributed into ſeveral convents, and their 
poſſeſſions, by the pope's command, tranſ- 
ſerred to the order of St. John of Jeruſalem. 
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of Wincheſter, Worceſter, and Hereford ; and 
ſeven lay-peers. The earls of Surrey, Kent, 
and Norfolk, and the lords Piercy,” Roſs, Ing- 
ham, and Wake. The earl of Lancaſter 
was appointed protector and guardian of the 
king's perſon; and the parliament voted to the 
queen the ſum of 20,900 1, to pay her debts, 
and the ſame ſum annually, with all the trea- 
ſures of the two Spencers, of the earl of Arun- 
del, and Robert de Baldoc, the chancellor. 

In the mean time the king of Scotland, 
thinking this a favourable opportunity for in- 
vading England, made an attempt to take the 
caſtle of Norham, without ſucceſs ; and then 
aſſembling an army of 25,000; men on the 
frontiers, under the command of the earl of 
Murray and lord Douglas, threatened to in- 
vade England. The Engliſh regency, after 
having @deavoured in vain. to obtain a peace 
with Scotland, prepared for war, and not only 
aſſembled an army of near 60, ooo men, but 
invited back John de Hainault, and a body of 
foreign horſe, whom they had diſmiſſed; and 
which appeared to be better armed and diſci- 
plined than thoſe of the Engliſh. Young Ed- 


ward, filled with military. ardour, 3 at 
the head of this numerous army, marched 
from Durham, the place of rendezvous, to 
meet the enemy, who had already broken into 
the frontiers, and were ravaging all the country 
around the. C 
Douglas and Murray were able generals, train- 
ed up 1n the long wars between the Engliſh and. 
Scotch; and their troops were enured to hard- 
88 F 2 ſnips, 
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ſhips, fatigues, and dangers.” They had about 
four thouſand cavalry well armed, and able to 
make a ſteady impreſſion in battle: the reſt of 
their army were light armed troops, moun- 
ted on ſmall horſes, that every were found 
ſubſiſtence, * and were equally fit to make 
a ſudden attack, or a quick retreat. The men 
were-not encumbered with baggage, they were 
only equipped with a bag of oatmeal, which 
each ſoldier carried behind him, with a light 
iron plate, on which he inftantly baked the 
meal into a' cake in the open fields; bat the 
beſt part of their ſubſiſtence was the cattle they 
ſeized, and which were dreſſed with equal ex- 
pedition. After fleaing the animal, the ſkin 
was placed looſe, and hanging in the form of a 
bag upon ſome ſtakes ; into this they poured - 
water, and kindling a fire below, made it ſerve 
as a porrage pot for boiling their orovidins, 
Edward, after compoſing ſome dangerous 
quarrels which broke out between his Engliſh 
and foreign' forces, found his chief difficulty 
was to come up with an army fo rapid in its 
marches. '' Though the flame and ſmoke of 
burning villages plainly pointed out the place 
where they were encamped, upon his haſtily 
marching thither, he found them gone, and by 
new marks of devaſtation diſcovered, that they 
had moved to a diſtant place. Having for- 
ſome time harraſſed his army in this fruitleſs 
chaſe, he advanced to the northward, and croſ- 
ſed the Tyne, in order to wait for their return 
homewards, and to be revenged for all their ra- 
vages. But their frequent incurſions had al- 
\ ready 


/ © 

ready ſo much waſted the country, that it was 

8 impoſſible for him to obtain ſubſiſtence for his 
army; and he was obliged to change his plan 
of operations, and return to the ſouth. All 
track of the enemy was now loſt; and though. 
he promĩſed that any one who ſhould bring him 
an account of their motions, ſhould be reward - 
ed with an eſtate of a hundred pounds a- year, 
he remained for ſome days inactive, from his 
not knowing where to find them. At laſt, 
however, he was informed that they had fixed 
their camp on the ſouthern banks of the Were, 
as if they had reſolved to wait there for a bat- 
tle z but their leaders had with ſuch judgment 
choſen the ſpot, that the Engliſh no ſooner ap- 
proached them, than they ſaw it would be the 
utmoſt raſhneſs to croſs the river in their front, 
and attack them in their preſent ſituation. 

The young prince, eager for revenge and 
glory, challenged them to meet him, if they 
dared, in the open field, to try the fortune of 
war, This bravado Douglas could HI brook, 

and adviſed, that they ſhould accept the chal- 
lenge ; but he was over-ruled by Murray, who 
returned an anſwer to Edward, that he never in 
any of his operations took the counſel of an 

enemy. The king, therefore, kept in his pre- 

ſent ſtation, oppoſite to the Scots, daily expec- 

ting that they would be obliged by neceſſity to 

change their quarters, and give him an oppor- 

tunity of fighting them ; but after a few days, 

they decamped on a ſudden, and marching up 

the river, encamped in ſuch a manner, as to 

preſerve the advantage of the ground. Edward | 
Ee F 3 man- 
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maintained that all hazards ſhould be run, ra- 


ther than thoſe ravagers be allowed to eſcape 
with impunity, but was oppoſed by Mortimer, 


who prevented his making 


e attack. 


While the two armies were in this ſituation, 


Douglas having got the word, and an exact 


ſurvey of the ſituation of the Engliſh camp, 
entered it ſecretly in'the night, with a body of 
two hundred reſolute ſoldiers, and advanced to 
the royal tent, in order to kill or carry off the 
king, from the midſt of his army. But in that 
critical moment, ſome of Edward's attendants 


awaked and made reſiſtance. 


His chaplain 


and chamberlain ſacrificed their lives to his 


ſafety. The king 


himſelf made a brave de- 


fence, and afterwards eſcaped in the dark. 
Douglas having in this attempt loſt the greateſt 
part of his followers, was glad to make a haſty 


retreat with the remainder. 


The Scotch army 


ſoon after decamped in the dead of night, 
without the leaſt noiſe ; and having thus got 
the ſtart of the Engliſh, reached their own 
country, without farther loſs. The king, on 
entering the place were the Scotch had fixed 
their camp, found only fix Engliſhmen, whom 
the enemy, after having the cruelty to. break 
their legs, had tied to trees, in order to prevent 


their carr 


king. 


ying any intelligence to the young 


Edward was extremely provoked at this dif= / 
appointment in his firſt enterprize, at the head 


of ſo fine an army. However, the marks of 


bravery and ſpirit he had diſcovered, gave ex- 
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treme ſatisfaction to all the troops, and were | 


conſidered 


ED. A K-16: Ab -- 
conſidered as the ſure indications of an illuf«. 
trious reign. The general diſpleaſure fell on 
Mortimer, and every meaſure purſued by him 
tended to 'encreaſe the — of the nation 
both againſt him and the queen. | 
Mortimer had taken no care in obtaining for 
himſelf a place in the council of regency ; and 
indeed, he rendered that council uſeleſs, by 
uſurping the ſovereign authority. He not on- 
ly ſettled on the queen dowager, the greateſt 
— of the royal revenues, but, in any pub- 
lic meaſnre, never conſulted either the princes 
of the blood, or any of the nobility ; and the 
king himſelf was ſo encompaſſed with his crea- 
tures, that it was difficult to procure acceſs to 
him. Hence all the envy which had attended 
Gavaſton and Spencer, now fell on the fa- 
vourite of the queen. | | 
Mortimer being ſenſible of the encreafing 
hatred of the people, thought it neceſſary to 
ſecure a peace abroad upon any terms ; and 
for that purpoſe, in 1328, entered into a ne- 
gociation with Robert Brace, As the claim of 
England to the government of Scotland was. 


the principal cauſe that excited the animoſities 


between both nations, Mortimer conſented to 


\ 


reſign this pretenſion, and to acknowledge Ro- 
bert as independent ſovereign of Scotland : in 
return for which, Robert ſtipulated to pay 
39,000 marks to England; This treaty was 
even ratified by parliament, though it filled 
the people with the greateſt diſcontent, for they 
had zealouſly entered into the pretenſions of 
Edward the Firſt ; and while they thought nee | 
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| ſelves diſgraced, by the ſucceſsful reſiſtance of 


ſo inferior a nation, they found themſelves, by 
this treaty, cut off from all future hopes of con- 
queſt and revenge. 


Kent, Norfolk, and Lancaſter, who were 


princes of the blood, being united in their coun- 
cils, Mortimer ſuſpected that they had entertained 
deſigns againſt him, and therefore, on his ſum- 
moning them to parliament, ſtrictly forbad 
them, in the king's name, to come attended by 
any armed force. As the three earls approach 
ed Saliſbury, where the parliament was a 

pointed to meet, they found, that though, 1n 
obedience to the king's command, they had 
brought with them only their uſual retinue, 
Mortimer and his followers were in arms; 


and beginning to apprehend ſome dangerous. 


deſigns, turned back, aſſembled their retainers, 
and were returning with an army, to take 
their revenge on Mortimer; but Kent and 
Norfolk deſerting the common cauſe, Lancaſter 
was obliged to ſubmit, and by the interpoſition 
of the prelates, the quarrel between them and: 
Mortimer ſeemed to be appeaſed, 
That nobleman, however, the next year, 
reſolved to intidimate thoſe princes, by the 
ſacrifice of the earl of Kent. The ſimplicity. 
of this earl, rendered it eaſy to practiſe upon 
him; and therefore, Mortimer and his emiſſa- 
_ ries endeavoured to perſuade him, that his 
brother, king Edward was ſtill alive, and con- 
fined in ſome ſecret priſon. The earl readily 
en En to this intelligence, formed the 
deſign of reſtoring him to liberty, and of re- 
| placing 
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placing him on the throne. The earl was ſyf- 


fered to go on with his preparations, for ſome 
time; but at length was ſeized by Mortimer, 
accuſed before the parliament, and condemned 


to loſe his life and fortune. 'The queen and 
Mortimer, fearing that the young king would 
be'unwilling to have his uncle ſuffer, hurried 
on the execution, and the earl was beheaded 
the next day. But the people had ſuch an af- 
fection for this nobleman, that it was evening 
before an executigner could be found, | 

Mortimer ſeized the earl of Kent's eſtate for 
his younger ſon Geoffry. Soon after, the earl 
of Lancaſter was thrown into priſon, under the 
pretence of his having conſented to the con- 
ſpiracy; and a proſecution was begun againſt 
many of the nobility and prelates: for Mor- 
timer employed this engine to cruſh all his ene- 
mies, and to enrich himſelf and his family, 
by the forfeiture of their eſtates. He appear- 
ed with a ftate and dignity equal to that of a 
king : his power was extremely formida- 
ble: daily complaints were made of his ille- 
gal practices, and he became hated by all 


parties. | 


Theſe abuſes could not long eſcape the ob- 


ſervation of prince Edward, who being now 
entered into his eighteenth year, found him- 


ſelf capable of having a ſhare in the govern - 


ment, and was extremely diſſatisfied at his be- 
ing held in bondage by the haughty Mortimer : 


but as he was encompaſled by that miniſter's 


emiſſaries, it was neceſſary for him to uſe the 
utmoſt caution and ſecrecy in his endeavours 
| to 
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Ufford, and others, to enter into * 
Nottingham caſtle, in Which the queen 
and Mortimer lodged,” was choſen #6 
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to deſtroy his power. He let the lord ee 
tacute into his views; and that nobleman 
engaged ged the lords Clifford and Molins, * 
ward Bohun, Sir John Nevil of Hor 

ſcene, in which this enterprize was tc bs 
formed, and into which the king wag alſo * 
mitted, with only a few of his attendatts.. 
This caſtle was Meuate; d on the top of @ high 
perpendicular rock, * ich was inaceelible; 
and all the other parts ſtrictly guarded; the 


ates were locked up every evening, and the 
eys carried to the queen. It became neceſſary | 


to communicate their deſign to Sir William 


Eland, the governor, who zealouſly joined with | 
them; and 15 his direction, the king's aſſo- 
ciates were admitted into a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage, which had formerty been contrived ſor 
privately conveying praviſions and ſtores into 
that fortreſs, The entrance was level with the 
meadows, and a plays winded up through 
the rocks to the The above noblemen, 


conducted by "Bland, proceeded through this 


ſubterraneous paſſage, and foftly entered the 
chamber adjoining to the queen's apartment, 
where they tound tortiwer, with the biſhop of 
Lincoln and others of his party, in cloſe con- 
ſultation ; and after having flain Sir Hugh de 
Turpliton and Richard de Monmouth, who 
drew their ſwords in Mortimer's defence, took 
him priſoner. The queen hearing the noiſe, 
and readily gueſſing the deſign of their com- 
ing, 
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ing, called aloud in French to the king, whom 
ſhe ſuppoſed to be at their head, ** Fair ſon ! 
« Fair ſon! Have pity on the accompliſhed 
% Mortimer.” But receiving no anſwer, ſhe 
ſtarted from her bed, and ruſhing among the 
conſpirators, earneſtly entreated them not to 
hurt him; for he was an accompliſhed knight, 
and her dear friend and couſin. They, how-. 
ever, took him away, and conveyed him from 
the caſtle, through the ſame paſſage by which 
they aſcended, which is ftill called Mortimer's 
hole. ry 
This exploit was performed with ſo little 

noiſe, that the guards were not alarmed ; and 
the people of the town knew nothing of what 
was tranſacted. The next morning, two of 
Mortimer*s ſons, and ſeveral of his adherents, 
who lodged without the walls of the caſtle, 
were ſeized by the royaliſts. All tile priſoners 
were ſent up to London, and committed to the 
Tower; the ſame day, the king phbliſhed a 
proclamation, that he had taken the govern- 
ment into his own hands, and was reſolved to 
_ redreſs the grievances of the people. Then - 
going from Nottingham to Leiceſter, he iſſued 
out writs for a new parliament to be held ar 
Weſtminſter, to which all perſons. aggrieved 
by the late adminiſtration were invited to bring 
their complaints, that they might obtain re- 
dreſs. | „ : 
At this parliament, articles of impeach- 
ment were exhibited againſt Roger de Mor- 
timer, who was accuſed of having uſurped the 
regal power from the council of regency, ap- 
: pointed 
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pointed by parliament; of having ſet the 
queen-mother at variance with her huſband, 
= late king ; of having procured his murder ; 
of having deceived the earl of Kent into a 
conſpiracy to reſtore that prince; of rg 
ſolicited and obtained exorbitant grants, whi 
impaired the revenues of the crown; of hav- 
ing diſſipated the public treaſures, and of ſe- 
creting for his own uſe 20,000 marks of the 
money paid by the king of Scotland; and 
other crimes and miſdemeanors. Theſe facts 
were deemed ſo notorious, that, without exa- 
mining any evidence, or allowing him to make 
his defence, he was voted guilty of high-trea- 
ſon, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered ; which was executed at a place 
called Elmes, near London, on the twenty- 
ninth of November, 1330. | 3 
Some of the inferior criminals were alſo ex- 
ecuted : the queen was ſtripped of her poſſeſ- 
ſions; and her revenue reduced to four thou- 
ſand pounds a year, which was equivalent to 
12.0001. of our preſent money: but notwith- 
ſtanding the king paid her a viſit once or twice 
a year, during the remainder of her life, ſhe 
was never able to reinſtate herſelf in any au- 
thority, | 1 
Edward no ſooner aſſumed the reigns of go- 
vernment, than he applied himſelf with great 
induſtry, to redreſs all the grievances that had 
ariſen, either from want of authority in the 
crown, or the late abuſes of it. All who bad 
been put in office by Mortimer were diſcharg- 
ed, and others put in their places. The king 
| 3 e NN 
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iſſued writs to the judges, enjoining them to 
adminiſter impartial juſtice, without paying 
the leaſt regard to any arbitrary orders, ſent 
from the miniſtry. As robbers, and criminals 
of every kind had encreaſed to an exorbitant 
degree, during the late convulſions in the ſtate, 
and were even openly protected by many of 
the great barons, who made uſe of them a- 
gainſt their enemies, the king, after engaging 
the peers ſolemnly to promiſe in parliament, to 
hee off all connections with thoſe malefac- 
tors, endeavoured in earneſt to remedy this 
evil. Some of theſe gangs of robbers were ſo 
numerous, as rendered it neceſſary for him to 
appear in perſon, in order to diſperſe them; 
and this ſalutary office he executed with great 
courage and induſtry; and from his example, 
the officers of juſtice, exerted the utmoſt di- 
ligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and puniſh- 
ing the criminals. 15 
The Government having, by this means, 
acquired authority at home, became formidable 
to its neighbours ; and Edward ſoon found an 
opportunity of 2 his ambition. The 
brave Robert Bruce, who had recovered the in - 
de pendance of his country; died ſoon after the 
late peace with England, and left his ſon Da- 
vid, a minor, under the guardianſhip of Ran- 
dolph, the valiant earl of Murray. In this 
treaty, it had been ſtipulated that both the En- 
gliſh, who inherited eſtates in Scotland, before 
the commencement of the wars, and the Scotch 
nobility, who enjoyed lands in England, ſhould 
be reſtored to their reſpective poſſeſſions: but, 
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though Edward had pretty regularly executed 
his part of this article, Robert obſerving, that 
e lands claimed by Engliſhmen were more 
numerous and valuable than the others, was 
Either unwilling to admit ſo many ſecret enemies 
into his country, or found it difficult to wreſt 
from his own followers, the poſſeſſions they had 
obtained, as the reward of their dangers and fa- 
tigues, and therefore 1 59mg the performance 
of his part of the ſtipulation. The Engliſh 
barons thus diſappointed, reſolved to obtain 
what they had a right to demand; and as they 
had great influence in the north, their enmity, 
even without the aſſiſtance of the king of Ene 
gland, was ſufficient to ſhake the throne of a 
young prince, who was ſtill a minor. 
Edward, the ſon of John Baliol, who was 
crowned king of Scotland, had for ſome time, 
after his father's deceaſe, been detained as a 
riſoner in England; but having obtained his 
| Ten he went to France, and reſided on a 
patrimonial eſtate he poſſeſſed in Normandy, 
without the leaſt thought of laying claim to 
the crown of Scotland. He was univerſally 
conſidered as a private perſon, and had been 
committed to priſon on his being accuſed of a 
private offence. Lord Beaumont, who, in right 
of his wife, had a claim to the earldom of 
* Buchan in Scotland, found him in this ſitua- 
tion; and thinking him a proper inſtrument 
for his purpoſe, prevailed on the king of France 
to reſtore him to liberty, and brought him with 
him ta England, | 
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The Engliſh nobles, on receiving him among 
them, reſolved to vindicate their rights by force 
of arms, and applied for aſſiſtance to Edward; 
but he had ſome,reaſons which prevented his 
openly countenancing them: for, in the treaty 
with Scotland, he had been made to enter into 


a bond to pay the pope 20,0001. if he violated 


the peace within four years; and that term ngt 
being elapſed, he made no doubt, but that his 
Holineſs would demand the penalty. He alfo 
apprehended, that his attacking a minor king, 
who was his brother-in-law, and whoſe in- 
dependent title had b:en ſo lately acknowledg- 
ed by a ſolemn treaty, would ſubje& him to be 
every were charged with violence and 1njuſtice. 
Beſides, on every demand which had been 
made of reſtitution to the Engliſh barons, the 
regent of Scotland had always acknowledged 
the juſtice of their claim, and founded the de- 
lay on plauſible pretences. Edward, there- 
fore, reſolved to make uſe of the ſame artifices, 


and not proceed to open violence. He ſecret- 


ly encouraged Baliol, connived at his levyin 
orces in the north, and countenanced tho 
nobles, who were willing to join him. 'Two 
thouſand five hundred men were raiſed by Um- 
freville, earl of Angus, the lords Talbot, 
Moubray, Stafford, Beaumont, Ferrers, Fitz- 
Warren, and Wake, and the command given 
to Baliol. As they ſuppoſed the frontiers 
would be ſtrongly guarded, they reſolved to pro- 
ceed by ſea ; and embarking at Ravenſpur, in 
j of Fife. | 
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They could not have engaged in ſuch an en- 
terprize at a more favourable time. The 
Scots, beſides having loſt the victorious Ro- 
bert, were now much enfeebled ; lord Douglas 
had gone to Spain, and had periſhed in battle 
againſt the Moors : the earl of Murray, after 
bending under the weight of years, had lately 
died; Donald, earl of Marre, who was of in- 
ferior abilities, had ſucceeded him in the re- 
gency ; and the king, being a minor, was lit- 
tle able to defend a throne, which all the abili- 
ties and valour of his father were neceſſary to 
enable him to acquire and maintain. 

The Scots being informed of the intended 
invaſion, the Engliſh fleet no ſooner appeared, 
than great numbers of them flocked to the 
. ſhore, in order to prevent their landing. Ba- 

liol, with great activity and valour, drove 
them back with conſiderable loſs ; and then 
marched weſtward into the heart of the coun- 
iy from the hopes, that the ancient partizans 
of his family would join him. But the Scots 
being greatly prejudiced againſt a prince ſup- 
ported by the Engliſh, he was confidered as a 
common enemy; and the regent eaſily aſſem- 
bled an army of 40,000 men to oppoſe him. 
The two armies were parted by the river Erne; 

and the Scots, truſting to that ſecurity, and 
their great ſuperiority of numbers, encamped 
without the leaſt order. Baliol, taking advan- 


tage of this remiſſneſs, paſſed the river in the 
night; attacked this unguarded and undil- 
ciplined army, and threw them into a confu- 
ſion, which was encreaſed by the darkneſs, and 


by 
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by thoſe very numbers, in which they placed 
their confidence ; and after a great ſlaughter, 
drove them off the field. | 
In the morning the Scots, who were afſem- 
bled at ſome diſtance, were juſtly aſhamed of 
having yielded the victory to ſo weak a foe, 
and hafted back to recover the honour they had 
loſt, Their eagerneſs, which urged them to 
ruſh precipitately into. the battle, made them 
overlook ſome broken ground which lay be- 
tween them and the Engliſh, and which threw 
their ranks into diſorder. Baliol immediately 
ſeizing this favourable opportunity, advanced 


with his troops, prevented their rallying, and 


again chaced them off the field witk great 


ſlaughter. In this action there fell above 


twelve thouſand Scots, among whom was the 
regent himſelf, the earl of Carrick, a natural 
ſon of the late king, the earls of Monteith and 
Athole, lord Hay, conſtable, and the lords 
Lindſey and Keith: yet the loſs of the Engliſh 


is ſaid to have been only about thirty men. 
Soon after Baliol took Perth; on which Pa- 
trick Dunbar, earl of March, and Sir Archi- 


bald Douglas, marched at the head of the 


army, which being recruited, amounted again 


to 40,000 men, propoſing to reduce the Eng- 
liſh by famine. Perth was now blockaded by 


land; and ſome ſhips were aſſembled, which 
inveſted it by water: but the Scotch fleet, be- 


ing attacked by that of Baliol, a victory was 


gained, and a communication opened between 


Perth and the ſea. Soon after the Scotch army 
was obliged to * for want of pay and 
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ſubſiſtence 3 and the nation was, in fact, ſub- 
dued by a handful of men. The noblemen, 
who were moſt expoſed to danger, ſucceflively 
ſubmitted, and Baliol was crowned at Scone 
on the 27th of September, 1332. David, the 
late king, was ſent to France, with Jane, his 
betrothed wife, who was ſiſter to Edward. 
The heads of his party fued to Baliol for a 
truce, to which he conſented, in order to af- 
ſemble a parliament in tranquility, and have 
his title acknowledged by the whole nation. 

However, notwithſtanding this truce, Ba- 
liol having diſmiſſed the greateſt part of his 
Engliſh forces, was the next year ſuddenly at - 
tacked and routed near Annan, by Sir Archi- 
bald Douglas, John Baliol, his brother, flain, 
and he himſelf obliged to fly in a miſerable 
condition-into England ; and thus loſt the king- 
dom by as ſudden a revolution, as that by 
which he had obtained it. 

During the ſhort time in which Baliol poſ- 
ſeſſed the crown of Scotland, he found, that it 
would be impoſſible for him to hold it without 
the protection of England, and therefore ſe- 
eretly ſent to offer Edward to pay him homage, 
and to marry the princeſs Jane, if the pope's 
| © conſent could be obtained for diſſolving his 
former marriage, which was not yet conſum- 
mated. | | 

Edward, ambitious of deftroying the inde- 
pendency of Scotland, which had been brought 
about by Mortimer during his minority, now 
willingly accepted the offer, and prepared to 

reinſtate Baliol in the throne of Scatland ; an 
hr ot enter- 
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enterprize which, from the late events, appear- , 
ed fo eaſy, For this purpoſe the parliament 
granted him an aid of a fifteenth, from the per- 
{onal eſtates of the nobility and gentry, with a 
tenth of the moveables of boroughs : but ad- 
ded a petition, that the king would, from 
thenceforward, live on his own revenues, with- 
out grieving his 'ſubje&ts by the ſeizure of 
their goods under the form of purveyance, or 
by illegal taxes. hi 
The Scots ſuppoſing that Berwick would be 
vigorouſly attacked, Douglas threw a ſtrong 
garrifon into it, under the command of 8 
William Keith, while he himſelf collected a 
reat' army on the frontiers, ready to enter 
En land as ſoon as that place ſhould be inveſted 


by Edward. The Engliſh army, though leſs 


numerous, were under ſtricter diſcipline, and 
better ſupplied with arms and proviſions; and 
tho? the Scots made a brave . the king. 
within two months, obliged them to capitulate, 
that they would ſurrender, if they were not 
relieved by their countrymen within a few days. 
Fhis being made known to the Scotch army, 


which was preparing to invade Northumber- 


land, they immediately marched to attempt the 
relief of that important fortreſs, Douglas, 
who had propoſed to decline a pitched battle, 
and to draw out the war by ſmall ſKirmiſhes, 
was now forced, by the impatience of his troops, 
to put the fate of the kingdom on the ſucceſs of 
a day. He attacked the Engliſh on the igth 
of July, 1333, at Halidown-kill, a little north 
of Berwick ; and notwithſtanding his _—_ 
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his heavy-armed cavalry to diſmount, in order 
to give greater ſteadineſs to his infantry, and 
render the action more deſperate ; they were 
received by Edward with. ſuch courage, and 
were ſo gauled by the Engliſh archers, that, in 
a ſhort time, they were thrown into diſorder ; 
and on Douglas's being ſlain, were entirely 
routed. The whole army fled in great confu- 
fion ; and little quarter being given in the pur- 
ſuit, all the principal nobility were either {lain 
or taken priſoners. The Scots loſt near 30,000 
men, while the loſs of the Engliſh is ſaid to 
have only amounted to one knight, one eſquire, 
and thirteen private ſoldiers. 

The Scotch nobility had now no other re- 
ſource but ſubmiſſion. Edward, therefore, 
leaving with Baliol a conſiderable body of forces 
to complete the conqueſt of Scotland, returned 
with the remainder of his army to England. 
In a parliament held at Edinburgh, Baliol was 
not only acknowledged king, but the ſuperiori- 
ty of England was again confirmed; many of | 
the nobility ſwore fealty to Edward, and Ba- 
' Hol ceded to him Berwick, Dunbar, Roxbo- 
rough, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth-eaſt coun- | 
ties of that kingdom, which were declared to 

be for ever annexed to the crown of England. 
This rendered Baliol the object of the uni- 
verſal hatred of the Scots; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſubmiſſions they were obliged to make, 
they conſidered him leſs as their prince, than 
as the delegate and confederate of their inve- 
_ terate enemy; and as neither Edward's reve- 
nue, nor the manners ef the age, would ben 
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him to keep a ſtanding army in Scotland, the 
Englith forces had no ſooner retired, than the 
Scots revolted, and returned to their former al- 
legiance, under David Bruce. Sir Andrew 
Murray, who was appointed regent by young 
David's party, exerted his activity and valour 
againſt Baliol in many ſmall actions; and in a 
I'ttle time reduced him to ſuch diſtreſs, that 
he was almoſt ready to leave the kingdom. 

In 1335 Edward was obliged to aſſemble an 
army, and march into Scotland to Baliol's re- 
lief. The Scots now withdrawing into their 
hills and fortreſſes, Edward deſtroyed the houſes, 
and ravaged the eſtates of thoſe whom he term- 
ed rebels. This ſtrengthening their obſtinate 


antipathy both to England and Baliol, they 


became deſperate, and ſeized the firſt opportu- 
nity given them by the retreat of the Engliſh, 
to recover the country. they had ſeized. Ed- 


ward appeared again the next year in Scotland 


with the ſame ſucceſs; and though he marched 
without controul over the low country, the na- 


tion was ſtill farther than ever from being 


broken and ſubdued. Supported by their pride 
and reſentment, and encouraged amidft their 
calamities, by daily promiſes of relief from 


France, they ſupported their ſpirits; and a 
war being likely to break out between England 


and that kingdom, they had reaſon to believe, 


that this would produce a great diverſion in 
their favour. | n 


We are now entering upon memorable e- 
vents, which make it neceſſary to give a par- 


ticular account of the ſources from which they 


ſprung. 
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ſprung, The French had long entertained the 
opinion, that their crown could never deſcend 
to a female; an opinion uſually derived from a 
maxim in the Salic law (that is, the law of an 
ancient tribe among the Franks) though the 
clauſe in that law does not, by the confeſſion 
of the beſt antiquaries, bear the ſenſe com- 
monly impoſed upon it. The exclufion of fe- 
males had, however, taken place, and the rule 
was eftabliſhed both by ancient and modern 
precedents, | 
Edward had, when young, embraced the. 
Opinion that he was intitled, in right of his 
mother, to ſucceed to the poſſeſſion of the 
crown of France: a notion extremely weak 
and ill grounded ; for the principle of exclud- 
ing females from the crown of France had ac- 
quired equal authority with the moſt expreſs 
and poſitive law; and if Edward was diſpoſed 
to queſtion its validity, he muſt have cut off 
his own pretenſions ; fince each of the laſt 
three kings of France had left daughters, who 
were ſtill alive, and ſtood hefore him in the or- 
der of ſucceſſion“ . He was therefore reduced 
to 


* During. nine hundred years, France had been 
always goyerned by males and no females, and none 
. deſcerded from females had ever aſcended the throne. 
Of the late kings, Philip the Fair left three ſons, 
Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles the 
Fair, and one daughter, who was Iſabella, the 
prejent queen dowager of England. Lewis Hutip, 
at his death, left one daughter by Margaret, filter 

to Eudes, duke of Burgundy, and as the queen 
8 was 
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to the neceſſity of aſſerting, that though Iſa- 
bella, his mother, was, on account of her ſex, 
incapable of ſueceeding, he himſelf, who in- 
herited through her, was liable to no ſuch ob- 


jection. But ſuppoſing there was any juſtice 


in this pretenſion, it was more favourable to 
Charles, king of Navarre, who was deſcended 
from the daughter of Lewis Hutin, and was, 
beſides, ſo contrary to the eſtabliſhed princi- 
ples of ſucceſſion in every country of Europe, 
that nobody in France thought of Edward's 
claim, or diſputed Philip's title, 


was then pregnant, Philip the Long, his next bro- 
ther, was appointed regent, till it was known whe- 
ther. her child would prove a ſon or a daughter, 
The queen bore a fon, who hving only a few days, 
Philip the Long was proclaimed king : and as the 
duke of Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, and aſ- 
ſerted the tots of his niece, the ſtates of the king- 
dom, by a folemn decree, excluded her, and de- 
clared all females for ever incapable of ſucceeding, 
to the throne of France. After a ſhort reign Phi- 
lip died, leaving three daughters, and his brother, 
Charles the Fair, without the leaſt diſpute ſucceeded 
to the crown, Charles's reign was alſo ſhort: he 
left only one daughter; but as his queen was preg- 
nant, the next male heir was appointed regent, with 
a declared right of ſucceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould. 
prove a female, This prince was Philip de Valois, 
couſin german to the deceaſed king ; he being the 
ſon of Charles de Valois, the brother of Philip the 
Fair. The queen was delivered of a daughter, on 
which the regency ended, and Philip de Vabois, the 
preſent king, was unanimouſly placed on the throne, 
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Edward, however, did not think fit to in- 
ſiſt on his pretenſions, which muſt have in- 


ſtantly involved him in a very dangerous war 
with ſo powerful a monarch. While he was 


in this ſituation, he was ſummoned to do hom- 


age for Guienne, and Philip was preparing to 
compel him by force of arms. As the for- 
feiture of ſo valuable an inheritance would, 
by the feudal law, be the conſequence of his 
refuſing to perform the duty of a vaſſal, Ed- 
ward thought it prudent to ſubmit to the pre- 
ſent neceſlity, and to go to Amiens, where he 
did homage to Philip. His claim was, indeed, 
ſo thoroughly diſavowed by all France, that to 
inſiſt upon it was pretending to make a conqueſt 
of the kingdom. | 
About this time Robert of Artois, who was 
deſcended from the blood royal of France, and 
had married Philip's ſiſter, came over to Eng- 
land. He had loft the county of Artois, 
which he claimed as his birth-right, but being 


_ deprived of it by Philip the Fair, attempted 


the recovery of it by a forgery. This being 
deteQed, he was covered with ſhame and con- 
fufion : Philip, his brother-in-law, proſecuted 
him with violence: incapable of bearing diſ- 
grace, he had concealed himſelf in the Nether. 
lands ; but being driven from thence, was 
protected in England by Edward, notwithſtand- 
ing the menaces and remonſtrances of the 
French king, He now endeavoured to ftimu- 
late Edward to ſet up his title ro the crown of 
France, and that prince was the more diſpoſed 
to liſten to ſuggeſtions of chis kind, ſrom his | 

| = having 


TC 
having reaſon to complain of Philip's conduct 
with regard to Guienne, and from that prince's 
having not only giving protection to David 
Bruce, but encouraged the Scots in their ſtrug- 
gles for independency. Thus the breaſts of 
both monarchs were gradually filled with re- 
ſentment. Edward now endeavoured to form 
alliances in the Low Countries, and on the 
frontiers of Germany, where alone he could 
effectually attack France, and produce a diver- 
ſion that might ſave the province of Guienne, 
which lay expoſed to Philip's power. Ort 

Edward began, by engaging the count. of 
Hainault in his intereſt ; and by his good of- 
fices and large remittances of money from Eng- 
land, the duke of Brabant was induced to pro · 
miſe his concurrence : the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, the duke of Gueldres, the marquis of 
Juliers, the count of Namur, and ſome others, 
were engaged by like motives to enter into an 
alliance with the Engliſh. Theſe ſovereigns 
were able to ſupply great numbers of warlike 
troops, and nothing was wanting but the acceſ- 
ſion of Flanders, which Edward procured by 
extraordinary means, 

The Flemings, by cultivating arts and ma- 
nufactures, had acquired great riches, and ma- 
ny privileges; and began to emerge from the 
ſtate of vaſſalage, in which the common peo- 
ple had been univerſally involved by the feu- 
dal ſyſtem. They had chaced their earl into 
Flanders, and had delivered themſelves over to 
the guidance of a leader choſen by themſelves. 
Their preſent leader was james d' Arteville, 
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a brewer in Ghent, ho governed them with an 
uncontrouled authority. To him Edward ad- 


dreſſed himſelf, and never courted any ally 
with ſo much affiduity as this tradeſman D' Ar- 


teville, proud of theſe advances from the 


king of England, and ſenſible that the Flem- 
ings were-inclined to torm connections with the 
Engliſh, from whom they received the mate- 
rials of their woollen manutactures, readily 
emoraced Edward's intereſt, and invited him 
over into the Netherlands. Before Edward 
entered on this great enterpriae, he conſulted 
his parliament, obtained their conſent, and 
procured from them a grant of 20,000 packs | 
of wool, which was a good commodity with 
the Flemings ; and he completed the other ne- 
ceſſary ſums, by pawning the crown jewels, 
and by loans; and being attended by a body of 
Enpglith forces, and by teveral of his nobility, 
failed to Flanders. | 

Edward, to juſtify the German princes un 
their hoſtilities againſt France, obtained from | 
the emperor, the title of vicar of the empire, 
which gave him the right of commandang the 
ſervice of the princes of Germany. And to 
remove the fcruples of the Flemings, who were 
vaſials of France, he, by the advice of d' Ar- 
teville, aſſumed the title of king of France, 
and challenged their aſſiſtance for dethroning | 
Philip de Valois, who had uſurped his king- 
dom ; but this ftep, which he toreſaw would 
deſtroy all future amiry between the kingdoms, 
he took with great reluctance and kefitation. 
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From this period, we may date the com- 
mencement of that great animoſity which has 
even fince ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and 
French. Before this time, the Engliſh nobi- 
lity and gentry, valued themſelves on their 
French or Norman extraction; employed the 
language of that country in all public tranſ- 
actions, and even in familiar converſation, 
and as both the Engliſh court and camp were 
always full of nobles who came from ſome 

ince of France, the two people were, dur- 
ing ſome centuries, more in ermingled than 
any two diftin& nations to be found in hiſtory. 
But by theſe pretenſions, the ſeeds of animoſity 
were ſown. in both countries, eſpecially among 
the English. | weed? 

Philip made prodigious preparations againſt 
the Engliſh ; and his foreign alliances were 
more cordial} and more powerful, while thoſe 
of Edward, having no object but his money, 
which began to be exhauſted, were flow in their 
motions, and irreſolute in their meaſures. 
The fammer was watted in conferences and ne- 
gociations, before Edward could lead his ar- 
mies into the field; but at length he entered 


the enemy's country, and encamped near Ca- 


pelle with an army of about 50.000 men, com- 
poſed almoſt entirely of foreigners. Philip 
approached him with an army of near double 


the force, chiefly compoſed of native ſubjects; 


and a battle was daily expected: but Edward 
was unwilling to engage with ſuch ſuperior 
numbers, and the French were ſatisfied with 


eluding his attack, without running any un- 


H 2 | neceſſary 
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neceſſary hazard. The two armies for ſome 
days faced each other; ſcat mutual defiances, 
and at laſt Edward retired into Flanders, and 
diſbanded his forces. | 

This was the fruitleſs concluſion of Edward's 
vaſt preparations, in which he had contracted 
a debt of near 300,0001. had anticipated all 
his revenue, and pawned every thing of value, 
that belonged either to himſelf or his queen. 
But he had too much ſpirit to be diſcouraged 
by the firſt difficulties of an enterprize, and 
was anxious to retrieve his honour by more ſuc- 
ceſsful and more gallant exploits | 

During the courſe of the campaign, the 
king had ſent orders to his ſon Edward, to 
ſummon a parliament, and to demand a ſup- 
ply; but though the parliament offered to 
grant thirty thouſand ſacks of wool, no buſi- 
neſs was concluded, becauſe they annexed con- 
ditions, which the king conſidered as retrench- 
ing his royal prerogative, and to which he was 
unwilling to ſubmit. But when Fdward him- 
ſelf came to England, he ſummoned another 
parhament, and procured a ſupply on more 
moderate terms. A confirmation of the two 
charters and of the privileges of boroughs, a 
remedy for ſome abuſes in the execution of the 
common law, and a pardon for old debts and 


treſpaſſes, were the chief conditions; and the 


king in return, obtained an unuſual grant for 
two years, of the ninth ſheaf, lamb, and 
fleece, on the eſtates of the nobles; and from 


the burgeſſes, a ninth of their moveables, at 


their true value. They alſo granted. 4 of | 
. | orty 


D 


nnr 
forty ſhillings on each pack of wool exported 3 
the ſame on every three hundred wool-fells ; 


and on every laſt of leather, for the ſame term 


of years. But ſoon after, being ſenſible that 
this ſupply would come in ſlowly, they agreed, 
that twenty thouſand packs of wool ſhould be 
immediately granted, and their value deducted 
from the ninths which were afterwards to be 
raiſed. | 
Edward, before the commencement of the 


laſt campaign, had, in ſeveral commiſſions, aſ- 


ſumed the title of king of France; and now 
gave himſelf that appellation in all public 
deeds ; and conſtantly quartered in his ſeals 
and enſigns, the arms of France with thoſe of 


England. This induced the parliament to en- 


deavour to obviate the conſequences that might 
flow from this meaſure; and to declare, that 
they owed him no obedience as king of France ; 
and that the two kingdoms mult for ever re- 
main diſtin& and independent; probably fore- 
ſeeing, that if France was ſubdued, it would 
prove the ſeat of government; and that this 
previous proteſtation was neceſſary to prevent 


England becoming a province to France. 


In 1340, Philip being informed, by the pre- 
parations that were making, that he muſt ex- 
pe& another invaſion from Edward, fitted out 
a fleet of four hundred ſail, manned with 
40,000 men, and ſtationed them off Sluys, in 
order to intercept the king in his paſſage. 'The 
Engliſh fleet, which conſiſted only of two hun- 
ered and forty ſhips, ſet ſail, and gain.ng the 


wind of the enemy, with the ſun in their 


1 backs, 
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backs, began a fierce. and bloody engagement. 
The Enghth archers, who were now much ce- 
lebrated, gauled the French on their approach: 
but when the fhips grappled, the diſpute be- 
came more ſteady and furious. The king, 
and the many brave nobles who accompanied 
him, animating the ſoldiers and feamen by therr 
example, great numbers of the enemy leap- 
ed into the ſea, and the Engliſh carried every 
thing before them. Mean while the French, 
being ſtationed near the coaſt of Flanders, the 
Flemings, who had viewed the action from the 
ſhore, ſailed out of their ports and joined the 
Engliſh. This completed the victory: for the | 
French being ſeized with double terror at the 
unexpected approach of theſe new enemies, 
were almoſt inſtantly defeated. Thirty thou- 
fand men, with two of their admirals, were 
lain: and two hundred and thirty ſhips were 
taken; while the loſs of the Engliſh, compared 
with the greatneſs and importance of the victo- 
ry, was inconfiderable. | 4 
This great ſucceſs encreaſing Edward's au- 
thority among his allies, they aſſembled their 
forces with great expedition, and joined the | 
Engliſh army ; upon which Edward marched | 
to the frontiers of France, at the head of above 
100,000 men, chiefly foreigners. The Flem- | 
ings, at the fame time, who amounted to | 
$0,000 men, marched with Robert d* Artois | 
at their head, and laid ſiege to St. Omers ; 
but being chiefly compoſed of manufacturers, 
unacquainted with war, were routed by a ſally | 
of the garriſon, and thrown into ſuch a panic, | 
| that 


EDWARD IN. or 


that they diſperſed, and never ventured to ap- 
pear again in the field, - Edward's enterprizes, 
though leſs inglorious, were equally fruitleſs. 
The French king's army was more numerous; 
yet he ſtill adhered to the reſolution of hazard- 
ing nothing ; and having thrown ſtrong gar- 
riſons into all the frontier towns, retired, 
Edward afterwards laid ſiege to Tournay, 
which was then one of the moſt conſiderable 
cities of Flanders, 1t containing above 60,000 
inhabitants, who were fond of the French 
government; and Philip had ſupplied it with a 
garriſon commanded by the braveſt of the 
French nobility. Hence Edward, finding an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, and that every aſſault was 
repulſed and proved unſucceſsful, turned the 
fiege into a blockade, in hopes of reducing 
the city by famine. This was no ſooner per- 
ceived by the count of Eu the governor, than 


he endeavoured to fave his proviſions, by ex- 


pelling all the uſeleſs months. After the ſiege 
had continued ten weeks, the city was reduced 
to diſtreſs; when Philip recalling his ſcattered 


garriſons, advanced at the head of a great 


army with the intention of avoiding a dectfive 
action, and of throwing relief into the town. 
Edward, irritated oy the ſmall progreſs he had 
hitherto made, ſent a herald to Philip, to chal- 
lenge him to decide their claims for the crown 
of France, either by ſingle combat, or by 
an action of a hundred againſt a hundred, or by 
a general engagement; ou Philip replied, that 
the king of England having done homage to 
him for the dutchy of Guienne, and ſolemnly 

| acknow- 
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acknowledged him his ſuperior, it did not be- 
come him to ſend a defiance to his liege-lord 
and ſovereign, and that he did not doubt, not- 
withſtanding his conjunction with the rebellious 
Flemings, that he ſhould ſoon be able to chace 
him out of France: that Edward propoſed a 
duel on very unequal terms, by offering to hazard 
only his own perſon, not only againſt that of 
the king, but of the whole kingdom of France; 
yet if he would encreaſe the ſtake, by putting 
the kingdom of England on the iſſue of the 
duel, he would willingly accept the challenge. 
While the two armies lay in this ſituation, 
and a general action was daily expected, Jane, 
counteſs dowager of Hainault, endeavoured ro 
prevent the effuſion of blood, by producing a 
reconciliation between them. This princeſs 
was ſiſter to Philip, and mother-in-law to Ed- 
ward ; and though ſhe had retired to a convent, 
ſhe left her retreat, and employed all her pious 
efforts, to put an end to theſe animolities be- 
tween perſons {o nearly related to her, and to 
each other. Philip having no material claims 
on his enemy, willingly liſtened to his pro- 
poſals ; and even the ambitious Edward, con- 
vinced that he was engaged 1n an enterprize, 
in which he was not likely to prevail, was not 
averſe to the negociation ; and a truce was con- 
cluded on the third of September, 1340, which | 
left both parties in poſſeſſion of their preſent | 
Acquiſitions and puta ſtop to all farther hoſ- 
tilities on the fide of the Netherlands, Guienne, 
and Scotland, till the following Midſummer. 

Soon after, the ng of France, engaged the 
CiNPETOT 
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emperor Lewis to revoke the title of imperial 
vicar, which he had conferred on Edward; and 
that prince's allies, being diſappointed of their 
hopes, gradually withdrew from the confedera- 
cy,; and Edward, himſelf being teized by his 
numerous creditors, haſtily returned to En- 
gland, 

The tax which had been impoſed by parlia- 
ment, of a ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece, with 
the great want of money and creditin England, 
had rendered the remittance to Flanders ex- 
tremely backward, But though Edward might 
eaſily have foreſeen this, he was ſo irritated 
with the ill ſucceſs of his military operations, 
and ſo much vexed and affronted by his foreign 
creditors, that he came in a very ill humour to 
England. As he landed unexpectedly, he 
found the Tower but negligently guarded, and 
immediately committed to priſon the conſtable 
and all others who had the charge of that for- 
treſs. His revenge next fell on the officers of 
the revenue, the colleQors of the taxes, and 
the ſheriffs, whom he turned out of their em- 
ployments, and appointed commiſſioners to 
| enquire into their conduct. Sir John Stonore, 
chief juſtice, Sir John St. Paul, keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and Andrew Aubray, mayor of 
London, were 1mpriſoned, as were alſo the 
biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor, and the 
biſhop of Litchfield, treaſurer. Stratford, arch- - 
biſhop of Canterbury, to whom was chiefly en- 
truſted the charge of colleQing the new taxes, 
was abſent at his arrival, and thus eſcaped 
the immediate effects of his diſpleaſure. 1 

| 5 
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The archbiſhop was no ſooner informed that 
he had incurred Edward's reſentment, than he 
reſolved to ſhew the king that he was capable 
of vindicating what he termed the privileges 
of his order; and iſſued a general ſentence of 
excommunication againſt all who, on any pre- 
tence, exerciſed violence on the perſon or goods 
of clergymen, or accuſed a prelate of treaſon 
or any other crime, in order to make him in- 

_ cur the king's diſpleaſure. . Edward ſaw him- 
ſelf ſtruck at by this ſentence, on account of 
his impriſoning the two biſhops and the other 
eccleſiaſtics concerned in collecting the taxes, 
and his ſeizing their lands and moveables. 
The clergy, headed by the primate, now form- 
ed themſelves into a regular combination againſt 
him, and the archbiſhop, in a letter to the 
king, went fo far as to aſſert, that there were 
two powers by which the world was governed, 
the holy pontifical apoſtolic dignity, and the 

royal fubordinate authority; that the cleri- 
cal was evidently the ſupreme, fince the prieſts 
were to anſwer for the conduct of kings them- 
ſelves at the divine tribunal ; and that they 
were the ſpiritual fathers of all the faithful, 
and among the reſt, of kings and princes ; and 
by a heavenly charter, were intitled to cen- 
fare their tranſgreſſions, and to guide their 

wills and actions. Edward was not pleaſed 
with theſe obſervations, fo inconſiſtent with his 
undoubted prerogatives; and, on his calling a 
parliament, ſhewed his reſentment by not fam- 
moning the primate. He, however, appeared 
before the gates, dreffed in his pontifical Ore. 
» WI 
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with a crozier in his hand, and attended b, a 
pompous train of eccleſiaſtics; and demanded 
admittance as the firſt and higheſt peer in the 
realm. The king rejected his application two 
days; but at laſt pormitted him to take his 
ſeat, and became reconciled to him, 

The king was now in a difagreeable ſitua- 
tion, both with reſpect to his own ſubjects and 
to foreign ſtates. tiis claims on France and 
Scotland had involved him in a war with thoſe 
kingdoms : his want of money had made him 
loſe moit of his foreign allies ; he was deeply 
involved in debts, for which he was obliged to 
pay extravagant intereſt ; and both the clergy 
and people were diſcontented, on account of 
ſeveral arbitrary meaſures in which he had been 
engaged; while none of his military opera- 
tions, except his victory at fea, had been 
attended with the leaſt degree of honour 
to himſelf or the nation. But his aſpiring 
genius proved at laſt ſufficient to reinſtate him 
in his former glory, and at length, to render 
his reign the moſt triumphant that is to be 
found in the Engliſh hiſtory: yet he was oblig- 
ed for the preſent to yield to the current, which 
ran againſt him. | 

An act was framed, which premiſed, that as 
the Great Charter had, in many points, been 
violated by the impriſonment of -freemen, and 
the ſeizure of their goods without trial, it was 
neceflary to confirm it anew, and to oblige the 
principal officers of the law, with the ſteward 
and chamberlain of the houſhold, the keeper 
of the privy-ſeal, tae ccmptroller and * 
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of the wardrobe, and thoſe entruſted with the 
education of the young prince, to ſwear to its 
regular obſervance ; that as the peers of the 
realm had formerly been arreſted, impriſoned, 
diſpoſſeſſed of their lands and effects, and even 
ſome of them put to death, without judgment 
or trial; ſuch violence ſhould forever ceaſe, 
and no peer be puniſhed but by the ſentence of 
his peers in parliament. That whenever any 
of the great offices above-mentioned became 
vacant, the king ſhould fill it by the advice of 
his council, and the conſent of ſuch barons as 
reſided in the neighbourhood of the court; and 
that on the third day of every ſeſſion, the 
king ſhould reſume all theſe. offices, except 
thoſe of the juſtices of the two benches, and 
barons of the exchequer ; that for the time the 
miniſters ſhould be reduced to private perſons, 
and anſwer before parliament any accuſation 
brought againſt them ; and if they were found 
guilty, ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of their offices, and 
more able perſons choſen in their room. 

In return for theſe important conceſſions, 
the parliament voted 20,000 ſacks of wool for 
the king, whoſe wants were ſo preſſing that he 
accepted of a ſupply on theſe conditions, But | 
though he ratified this ſtatute in full parliament, 
he entered a ſecret proteſt, in which he declar- 
ed, that as ſoon as his convenience permitted, 
he would, by his own authority, . revoke what | 
had been extorted from him: a proceeding 
which, one would imagine, was ſufficient to 
deſtroy all truſt and confidence in him from 
his people, He was, accordingly, no ſooner 
| policziced 


poſſeſſed of this ſupply, than he iſſued an 
ediR, in which he aſſerted, that the ſtatute had 
been enacted contrary to law, as if the whole le- 
giſlative body could ever do any thing illegal, 
and affirmed, that it was prejudicial to the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, which he had ſworn to 
defend ; that he had only eee when he 
ſeemed to ratify it, but that he had never, in his 
own breaſt, given it his get?” he therefore 
annuls it, though he profeſſes himſelf willing 
and determined to obſerve ſuch of its articles 
as were formerly law : yet the parliaments who 
afterwards aſſembled, took no notice of this 
arbitrary exertion of the royal power, which 
indeed left all the laws at the king's mercy ; 
and two years after, Edward recovered ſuch in- 
fluence, as to obtain from parhament a legal 
repeal of thoſe parts of the ſtatute, which were 
moſt difagreeable to him. | , 
Edward had ſuffered ſo many mortifications 
by his war with France, and found ſuch little 
proſpe& of ſucceſs, that there was little pro- 
bability of his reſuming his claim, had not 
more promiſing views opened to him by a re- 
volution in Britanny. | 
John III. duke of that province, while de- 
clining through age and infirmities, was ſoli- 
citous to prevent the diſorders to which, at his 
death, his ſubjects might be expoſed by a diſ- 
puted ſucceſſion. He had no iſſue; and his 
younger brother, the count of Penthievre, had 
left only one daughter, whom he conſidered as 
his heir; and as his family had inherited the 
dutchy, by a female ſucceſſion, he preferred 
Vol. IV. 1 * 
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her title to that of the count of Montfort, his 
brother by a ſecond marriage. He according- 
ly propoſed to marry his niece to Charles of 
Blois, the French king's nephew, who he 
thought, would be able to defend her rights ; 
but as he loved his ſubje&s, he was unwilling 
to take this important ſtep without their ap- 
probation ; and having aſſembled the ſtates of 
Britanny, they. willingly concurred in the 
choice; upon which the marriage was conclud- 
ed, when all his vaſſals, and even the count of 
Montfort, ſwore fealty ro Charles and to his 
ſpouſe, as their future ſovereigns. | 
Vet on the death of this prince, the count 
of Montfort, breaking through theſe bonds, 
kindled a dangerous war. While Charles 
of Blois was ſoliciting the inveſtiture of his 
dutchy at the court of France, Montfort, by 
force or intrigue, made himſelf maſter of 
Rennes, Breſt, Hennebonne, Nantz, and all 
the moſt important fortreſſes; and prevail- 
ed on many conſiderable barons to acknow- 
ledge his authority. As he was ſenſible that 
he had not the leaſt reaſon to expect favour 
from Philip, he took a voyage to England, 
under the pretence of ſoliciting his claim to 
the earldom of Richmond, which devolved to 
him on the death of his brother; and offering 
to do homage to Edward, as king of France, 
for the dutchy of Britanny, propoſed a ſtrict 
alliance for the ſupport of each other's-pre- 
tenſions, | 
Edward immediately ſaw the advantages at- 
tending this treaty, which opened, at once, 


all 


wich had injured 
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an entrance into the heart of France, and af. 
forded him much more flattering views than 
thoſe he had obtained from his allies on the 
ſide of Germany and the Netherlands, who 
bad never been Foceiely attached to his cauſe ; 
and Edward, being little diſpoſed to reſt con- 
tented under the repulſes he had received, 

Ak reputation, ſpeedily 
concluded the alliance ; and though their pleas 
with regard to the preference of the male or 
female Perefon were directly oppoſite, their 
immediate intereſts formed a ftri&t connection 


between them. 8 


This treaty being till a ſecret, Montfort, 
on his return to the continent, ventured to ap- 
pear at Paris, to defend his cauſe before the 
peers ; but obſerving that they were all pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt his title, and dreading that 
he ſhould be arreſted, he ſuddenly made his 
eſcape, and a war was inftantly declared be- 
tween him and Charles of Blois. Philip ſent 
the duke of Normandy, his eldeſt fon, with a 
powerful army, to the aſſiſtance of Charles; 
when Montfort, being unable to keep the field, 
remained in the city of Nantz ; where being 
beſieged, the city was taken, and Montfort 
falling into the hands of his enemies, was con- 
duQted to Paris, and confined in the tower of 
the Louvre. 5 

An end ſeemed now to be put to Montſort's 
8 but the next year, 1342, Jane of 

landers, counteſs of Montfort, roufed by the 
captivity of her huſband, from the domeſtic 
cares which had hitherto employed her thoughts, 
| b I 2 _ bravely 
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bravely endeavoured to ſupport her ſinking fa- 
mily. On hearing the fatal news, ſhe ac 
ſembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where ſhe 
then dwelt; and with her infant ſon in her 
arms, deplored their ſovereign's calamity, re- 
commending to their care the illuſtrious or- 
phan, the only remaining male of their ancient 
princes, by whom they had Been governed 
with ſuch lenity and indulgence, She aſſured 
them, that in ſo juſt a cauſe, ſhe was willing to 
ran all hazards ; laid before them the reſources 
which aroſe from the alliance, which ſhe told 
them, had been formed with England, and 
earneſtly entreated them to make one vigorous 
effort, againſt an uſurper impoſed on them by 
the arms of France, who in return would ſa- 
crifice the ancient liberties of Britanny to his 
protector. . | | 

The audience moved by her affecting ap- 
pearance, and animated by her noble conduct, 
vowed to live and die with her, in defending 
the rights of her family; and the ſame reſolu- 
tion was taken by all the other fortreſſes 
of Britanny. The counteſs flew from place to 
place, encouraging the garriſons, providing 
them with every thing neceſſary, and concert- 
ing plans of defence. She then ſhut herſelf up 
in Hennebonne, where ſhe impatiently waited 
for the arrival of the ſuccours promiſed by Ed- 
ward ; and in the mean time, ſent her fon to 
England, boch to pu him in a place of ſafety, 
ard to engage the king to embrace the intereſts 
of her family with the greater zeal, from his 
having ſuch a pledge in his poſſeſſion. 

| BEI Charles 
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Charles being anxious to obtain ſo important 
a fortreſs as Hennebonne, and more ſtill to 
take the counteſs priſoner, inveſted the place 
with a great army of French, Spaniards, Ge- 
noeſe, and ſome Bretons; and conducted the 
attack with the utmoſt vigour. The defence 
was carried on with no leſs ſpirit, and the be- 
ſiegers were repulſed in every aſſault: the 
5 8 frequently made ſucceſsful ſallies, and 

the counteſs herſelf being the moſt forward in 
every military operation, they would have been. 
aſhamed not to exert themſelves in this deſpe- 
rate ſituation, to the utmoſt of their power. 
She one day obſerved that the beſiegers, while 
they were entirely employed in an attack, had 
neglected a diſtant quarter of their camp, and 
inſtantly ſallying forth at the head of two hun- 
dred cavalry, threw the ſuttlers and ſervants 
into confuſion, did great execution amongſt 
them, and ſet fire to their tents, baggage, and 
magazines. On her preparing to return, ſhe 
found that ſhe was intercepted, a conſiderable 
body of the enemy having thrown themſelves 
between ner and the gates. Inſtantly taking 
her reſolution, ſhe ordered her men to diſband, 
and to make the beft of their way to Breſt, 
She herſelf appeared at the appointed place of 
rendezvous, collected another body of five 
hundred horſe, returned to Hennebonne, and 
breaking unexpectedly through the enemies 
camp, was received with ſhouts and acclama» 
tions by the garriſon, who being encouraged 
by this reinforcement, and by ſuch an extra- 


ordinary example of female brayery, reſolutely 
I reſolvel 
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reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt ex- 
tremity. | | | e 
However, the repeated attacks of the be- 
fiegers, having, at length, made ſeveral 
breaches in the walls, a general affault was 
hourly expected, in which the garriſan, di- 
miniſhed in their numbers, and extremely 
weakened with watching and fatigue, would 
probably be overpowered. In this extremity, 
it was neceſſary to treat of a capitulation; and 
for that Posse, the biſhop of boon had enter- 
ed into a conference with Charles of Blois. 
Mean time the counteſs, who had aſcended a 
high tower, and with great impatience was 
looking towards the ſea, obſerved ſome ſhips 
at a "diſtance, and immediately exclaimed, 
% Behold the ſuccours ! The Engliſh ſuccours ! 
% No capitulation.“ This fleet which Edward 
had prepared for the relief of Hennebonne, had 
been long detained by contrary winds, and in 
this critical conjuncture entered the harbour, 
under the command of Sir Walter Manny, a 
brave Engliſh officer, and had on board a 
body of heavy armed cavalry, and ſix thou- 
ſand archers. This inſpired the garriſon with 
freſh courage; and joining Sir Walter, they 
immediately ſallied forth, and having beat the 
befiegers from all their poſts, obliged them to 


decamp. 


However, the counteſs, notwithſtanding this 
ſucceſs, found that her party, being over- 
powered by numbers, every where declined; 


and therefore came to England to ſolicit more 


effectual ſuecours. Edward gave her a con- 
e . ſiderable 
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fiderable reinforcement under Robert of Artois, 


who ſailed to Britanny on board a fleet of for- 


ty-five ſhips. Being met in his paſſage by the 


enemy, an engagement enſued, in which the 
counteſs, With her uſual valour, charged the 
enemy fword in hand; but after a ſharp action, 
the fleets were feparated by a ſtorm, and the En- 
gliſh reached Britanny in fafety. Robert ſoon 


after took Vannes, but did not long ſurvive 


this ſucceſs; for the barons of Britanny, of 
Charles's party, ſuddenly attacking that city, 
carried the place, chiefly by means of Robert's 
having received a wound, of which he died 
at ſea ſoon after, when on his return to En- 
gland. | ET 
Edward now undertook in perſon to defend the 
counteſs of Montfort; and the laſt truce with 
France being expired, the war, which had hitherto 
been carried on by the Engliſh and French, only 
as allies tothe competitors tor Britanny, was from 
thenceforward conducted in the name, and un- 
der the ſtandards of England and France. Ed- 
ward landed in 1342, near Vannes, with twelve 
thouſand men, and being maſter of the field, 
began with laying ſiege to Vannes, Nantz, and 
Rennes at the ſame time; but was unſucceſsful 
in all, even againſt Vannes, where he him- 
ſelf commanded in perſon ; for by thus under- 
taking too much, he gave the French time to 
"oppoſe him. The duke of Normandy, 
Philip's eldeſt ſon, approached with an army of 
four thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot, 
which obliged Edward to draw together his 
ſcattered forces, and ſtrongly to. entrench 1 * 


* 
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ſelf before Vannes, where the duke of Nor- 
mandy ſoon after inveſted the befiegers. Both 
the garriſon and the French camp were well 
ſupplied with proviſions, while the Engliſh drew 


theirs from England, at the hazard of the ſea, 


and that which ſometimes aroſe from the fleet 


of the enemy. In this dangerous ſituation Ed- 


ward willingly liſtened to the mediation of two 
of the pope's legates, and a treaty was con- 
cluded in 1343, for a ceſſation of arms during 
three years, Thus was Edward able, in this 
dangerous ſituation, to procure equal and ho- 
nourable terms ; it being agreed, that Vannes 
ſhould, during the truce, in the hands of 
the legates, and be afterwards diſpoſed of as 
they pleaſed ; that the other places in Britanny, 
ſhould continue in the hands of the preſent 
poſſeſſors; that all priſoners ſhould be releaſed ; 
and that the allies on both ſides ſhould be com- 
prehended in the trace, Edward ſoon after re- 
turned to England, 

This truce was, however, of ſhort duration, 
and both Edward and Philip endeavoured to- 
throw. the blame of its infraction upon each 
other. Edward complained of it to his parlia- 
ment, whom he conſulted on all occaſions, and 
they entered into his quarrel, and granted him 
ſupplies for the renewal of the war. The 
counties were to pay a fifteenth for two years, 


the boroughs a tenth, and the clergy agreed to 


give a tenth for three years, 5 

Edward being enabled by theſe ſupplies to 

complete his military preparations, he ſent his 

couſin, Henry earl of Derby, the earl of. Lan- 
es Ty caltet's 


VTV 


eaſter's ſon, to defend Guienne. This prince 
was as much diſtinguiſhed by his juſtice and 
humanity, as by his bravery and conduct. Not 
ſatisſied with protecting that province, he at- 
tacked the count of Liſle, the French general, 
at Bergerac, drove him from his intrenchments, 
and took the place. He ſubdued a great part 
of Perigord, and was making continual con- 
ueſts, till the count of Liſle, in 1345, after 
aſſembling an army of ten or twelve thouſand 
men inveſted Auberoche, which had fallen into 
the hands of the Engliſn. But the earl of 
Derby, with only a thouſand cavalry, attack- 
ing him by ſurprize, threw the French into 
diſorder, and purſuing his advantage, gained 
a complete victory, in which the general him- 
ſelf, with many conſiderable barons, were taken 
priſoners. After this Derby made a rapid pro- 
greſs in ſubduing the French provinces, and 
took many towns and fortreſſes, among which 

were Aiguillon, Angouleme, and Reole. 
The emptineſs of Philip's coffers was the 
principal reaſoh of lord Derby's being per- 
mitted to make ſuch progreſs in Guienne with- 
out oppoſition ; but no ſooner was the court of 
France ſupplied with money, than great prepa- 
rations were made to oppoſe him. The duke 
of Normandy, attended by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, marched towards Guienne with a pow- 
erful army, which obliged the earl of Derby to 
ſtand on the defenſive, and to allow the French 
to carry on the ſiege of Angouleme. Lord 
Norwich, the governor, after a brave defence, 
was reduced to ſuch extremities, as obliged 
4 him 
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bim to make uſe of a ſtratagem to ſave his 
garriſon ; and prevent his being forced to ſur- 
renden it diſcretion. He appeared on the 
walls, and deſiring a parley with the duke of 
Normandy, that prince came and told him, 
that he ſuppoſed he intended to capitulate. 
No, not at all. ſaid the governor; but as 
* to-morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to 
* whom Ik ow that you, Sir, as well as I, 
« bear a great devotion, I deſire a ceſſation 0 
* arms for that day.” The duke of Nor- 
mandy readily agreed to the propoſal ; and 
Norwich having ordered his forces to prepare 
their baggage, marched out the next day, and 
advanced towards the French camp. The be- 
ſiegers, ſuppoling they were to be attacked, 
took arms ; but Norwich ſending a meſſenger 
to the duke, reminded him of his agreement, 
on which the duke, who piqued himſelf on 
his ſtrict veracity, exclaimed,  ** The governor, 
Ice, has out-witted me: but Jet us be con- 
e tent with gaining the place: and the Eng- 
liſh were permitted to paſs unmoleſted So 
the camp. The duke of Normandy, after 
having obtained ſome farther ſucceſs, inveſted 
Aiguillon, which having a ſtrong fortreſs and 
a brave garriſon, commanded by the earl of 
Pembroke and Sir Walter Manny, it ſeemed 
impoſſible to take it by aſſault; and therefore, 
after having made ſeveral unſucceſsful attacks, 
he propoied to reduce it by famine : but before 
this could be done, he was called to defend a 
diſtant part of the kingdom, from the ſucceſs- 
ful ravages of the Engliſh 2 
The 
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The earl of Derby having informed Edward 
of the danger to which Gmenne was expoſed, 
he reſolved to relieve it in perſon; and em- 
barked at Southampton, on board a fleet of 
near a thouſand ſail, taking with him his eldeft 
ſon Edward, prince of Wales, who was now 
fifteen years of age, and all the principal no 
bility of England. As the winks for a lony 
time continued contrary, the king was at laſt 
perſuaded to change his deſigns, by Geoffry d' 
Harcourt, a nobleman who was generally eſ- 
teemed for his perfonal merit and valour, and 
had long made a conſiderable figure in the court 
of France; but being diſobliged and uſed il 
by Philip, had eſcaped to England, and ob- 
tained 'the favour of Edward, who was an ex- 
cellent judge of mankind ; and now ſucceeded 
Robert of Artois in the treacherous office of 
exciting the king to make war on his native 
country. He had long maintained, that in the 
preſent circumſtances of affairs, an expedition 
to Normandy would probably be attended with 
greater ſucceſs than one to Guienne ; that the 
northern provinces would be found almoſt deſ- 
titude of military force, the troops being drawn 
to the ſouth; that they were filled with flou- 
riſhing cities, which would enrich the Engliſh 
by their plunder; and the neighbourhood of 
the capital, would render every event of 1m- 
portance. Theſe reaſons, to which Edward 
had before piven little attention, now made a 
great pre Bon on his mind, from the diſap- 
pointments he had met with in his intended 
voyage to Guienne; he therefore ordered — 8 
| | | 0 
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fleet to ſail to Normandy, and in two days 
landed at la Hogue, on the twelfth of July, 
1346. | 

This army, which made a moſt glorious cam- 
paign, conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, 
ten thouſand Welch infantry, ten thouſand 
archers, and fix thouſand Iriſh. The Iriſh 
and Welch were light, troops, fitter for doing 


execution in a purſuit, or in ſcouring the 


country, than for ſolid action. The only ſtea- 


dy and regular force in this army, were the 


men at arms; but theſe being cavalry, were 
on that account inferior in the ſhock of battle, 
to good infantry ; and the whole were new le- 
vied troops. The king, on his landing, cre- 
ated the earl of Arundel conſtable of the army, 
and the earls of Warwick and Harcourt mar- 
ſnals. He alſo beſtowed the honour of knight- 
hood on the prince of Wales and ſeveral of the 


young nobility. He then ſent back the great- 


eſt part of his fleet, and ordered the earl of 
Huntingdon, who commanded the reſt, to 
cruize along the coaſt, and deſtroy the ſhips 
which the king of France had equipped in 
different ports, for an invaſion of England. 
This ſervice he performed with great ſucceſs ; 
and having ravaged the country and burned the 
towns along the ſhore, returncd to la Hogue, 
to attend the motions of the army. Edward 
having refreſhed his troops, which had been 
long pent up in veſſels, ſpread them over the 
whole country, giving them an unbounded 


licence to plunder and burn every place of 


which they became maſters; taking care. to 
N ; Pre- 


% 
revent any ſurprize, by ordering his troops, = 
Cie they might diſperſe themſelves in the : 
day-time, to be always ſure to take their 
quarters at night near the main body. In this 
manner St. Lo, Monteburg, Valognes, Ca- 
rentan, and other places in' the Cotentin, 
were plundered without reſiſtance ; and the 
moſt dreadful conſternation ſpread over the 
whole province, | | | 
The news of this unforeſeen invaſion ſoon 
reaching Paris, involved Philip in the utmoſt, 
perplexity. He, however, iſſued orders for 
raiſing forces on all ſides, and ſent the count 
of Eu, conſtable of France, and the count of 
Tankerville, with a body of troops, to the de- 
fence of Caen, a populous, trading, but open 
city, which lay in the heighbourhood of the 
Engliſh army. So rich a prize ſoon induced 
Edward to approach it, when the inhabitants, 
encouraged by their numbers, and by the rein- 
forcements which daily came in from the coun- 
try, ventured to meet him in the field; but on 
the firſt ſnock, their courage failed; and flying 
with precipitation, the counts of Eu and Tan- 
kerville were taken priſoners, and the conquer - 
ors entered the city along with the vanquiſhed, 
and a furious and dreadful. ſlaughter com- 
menced, without diſtiction of age or ſex. The 
citizens, reduced to deſpair, barricadoed their 
houſes, and aſſaulted the; Engliſh from their 
tops, and from the windows, with ſtones, + 
bricks, and every miſſive weapon. The Eng- 
liſh endeavoured to defend themſelves from the - 
enemies they cquld not reach, by ſefting the 
Vous, IV.” 3 ho 
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Houſes on fire, till Edward, anxious to ſave 
both his ſoldiers and the ſpoil, put a ſtop to the 
maſſacre, obliged the inhabitants to lay down 
their arms, and gave a licence to his troops to 

lunder the city with more regularity and leſs 

azard, The pillage continued during three 
days; Edward reſerving for his own ſhare the 
plate, jewels, ſilks, fine cloth and fine linen, 
and beſtowihg all the reſt of the ſpoil on his 
army ; all which was ſent on board the ſhips, 
and carried to England, with three hundred of 
the richeſt citizens of Caen, from whoſe ran- 


/ Tom he expected to raiſe afterwards an addi- 


tional profit. At this diſmal ſcene were pre- 
ſent two cardinal legates, who came to en- 
deavour to negociate a peace between the two 
nations. | F 
- Edward now marched to Rouen, in order to 
treat that city in the ſame manner; but had 
the mortification to find, that they had already 
'broken down the bridge over the Seine, and 
that Philip himſelf, with a great army, was ar- 
rived there. He then proceeded along the 
banks of that river towards Paris, ravaging the 
whole country, and deſtroying every town and 
village he met with on his way. Some of his 
light troops extended their ravages even to the 
gates of Paris; and the royal palace of St. 
Germain's, with Ruelle, Nanterre, and other 
villages, were. reduced to aſhes, within fight of 
the capital. Edward propoſed to paſs the river 
at Poiſſy, but found the bridge at that place, 
as well as all others over the Seine, 9 
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down by Philip's orders, and the French en- 
camped on the oppoſite banks. 

| The king now found that the French intend- 
ed to incloſe him, in hopes of attacking him 
on all ſides with advantage : but he ſaved him- 
ſelf from this dangerous ſituation by a ſtrata- 
gem. He qrdered his army to diſlodge, and 
advance farther up the Seine, but ſoon return- 
ing by the ſame road, arrived at Poiſſy, which 
the French had already quitted, in order to at- 
tend his motions ; and having, with incredible 
celerity, repaired the bridge, paſſed over with 
his army, and advanced by quick marches to- 
wards Flanders. His van-guard, under the 
command of: Harcourt, meeting with the townſ- 
men of, Amiens, who were haſting to reinforce 
Philip, defeated them with great ſlaughter. 
He then paſſed by Beauvais, and burned the 
ſuburbs; but, on his approaching the river 
Somme, found himſelf under the ſame diſſicul · 
ty as before; all the bridges being broken 
down or ſtrongly guarded. An army under the 
command of Godemar de Faye appeared on 
the oppoſite bank: from the other quarter, 
Philip,was advancing with an army of 100,000 
men ; and thus he was expoſed to the dans 
ger of being incloſed, and of ſtarving in an 
enemy's country. Being reduced to this 
extremity, he offered a reward to any one 
that ſhould inform him of a paſſage over 
the Somme ; on which a peaſant, tempted to 
ſacrifice to his own intereſt that of his 
country, informed Edward of a ford which 
had a ſound bottom, below Abbeville, and 
K 2 might 
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might be paſſed at low-water without difficul- 
ty. The king haſted thither, but found de 
Faye on the oppoſite banks; yet being com- 
Pelled by neceſſity, he, without heſitation, 
plunged into the river, ſword in hand, at the 

ead of his troops; drove the enemy from 
their ſtation, and put them to flight. So nar- 

row was the eſcape, which Edward had made 
by his celerify and prudence, that Philip, at 
the head of the French army, arrived at the 
ford while the rear- guard were paſſing ; but 
the riſing of the tide prevented his crofling the 
river, and obliged him to loſe time, by going 
round by the bridge of Abbeville. 

Edward was doubtleſs ſenſible that Philip, 
at the head of ſuch a prodigious army, was 
impatient to revenge the diſgrace of having fo 
2 a part of his kingdom ravaged by an in- 

erior enemy. He was but a little way before 
him, and perceived the danger of marching 
over the plains of Picardy, and thus expoſing 
his rear to be frequently attacked by the nume- 
rous cavalry with which the French army a- 
bounded. He therefore prudently reſolved to 
ſtand a battle: he choſe his ground with ad- 
vantage near the village of Crecy; and ng 
MAiſpoled his army in excellent order, reſolved 
to wait in tranquility for the arrival of the ene- 
my, hoping that their eagerneſs to prevent his 
retreat, would hurry them on to ſome raſh and 
; Ul-concerted meaſures. | | | 

He drew up his army, conſiſting of 30,000 
men, on a gentle aſcent, and divided them 
Into three lines. The firſt was nn" 
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the. prince of Wales, and under him by the 
earls of Warwick and Oxford, by Harcourt, 
Stafford, Chandois, and other noblemen, with 
the flower of the Engliſh nobility : the earls 
of Arundel and Northampton, with the lords 
Willoughby, Roos, Baſſet, Multon, and Sir 
Lewis Tufton, were at the head of the ſecond 
line, Theſe two lines were formed in ſuch a 
manner as to ſupport each other; and the ſe- 
cond outflanked the firſt, to prevent its being 
ſurrounded by the enemy. The king himſelf 
took the command of the third diviſion, which 
was poſted on the brow of the hill behind the 


other two; and was attended by the lords 


Mowbray, Mortimer, Dugworth, Sir Hugh 
Haſtings, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
The king in this ſtation propoſed either to 
bring ſuccour to the two firſt lines, to puſh any 
advantage againſt the enemy, or in caſe of any 


mis fortune, to ſecure a retreat. He likewiſe 


took the precaution to throw up trenches on his 
flanks, to ſecure himſelf from the numerous 
bodies of the French, who might attack him 
from that quarter; and placed all his baggage 
behind him in a wood, which he likewiſe ſe- 
cured by an intrenchment. | 
The minds of the ſoldiers were greatly com- 
poſed by the ſkill and order of this diſpoſition, 
and the tranquility with which it was made. 


The king, in order ſtill farther to revive their 
ſpirits, rode through thejranks with ſuch an 


air of alacrity and chearfulneſs, as filled every 
beholder with the higheſt confidence. He 
ſhewed them the inevitable deſtruction which 
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awaited them, if, in their preſent ſituation» 
incloſed on all ſides in an enemy's country” 
they truſted to any thing but their own valour, 


or gave that enemy an opportunity of reyeng- 


ing the many inſults and indignities they had 
made him ſuffer, He reminded them of the 

at ſucceſs they had hitherto had againſt all 

e bodies of French troops, with which they 
had lately encountered; and aſſured them, 
that the ſuperior numbers which at preſent ho- 
vered round them, was an advantage eaſily 


compenſated by the order in which his own 


army was placed, and the firm reſolution he 
expected from his brave followers. He ſaid, 


he only aſked"them to imitate his own example, 


and that of the young prince of Wales ; and 
the honour, the lives, ' the liberties of all be- 
ing now expoſed to the ſame danger, he was 
perſuaded, that they would make one unani- 
movs effort to extricate themſelyes from their 
preſent difficulties, and that, by their united 
courage, they would obtain the victory. 

Some hiſtorians of that age, and particularly 


John Villani, have obſerved, that Edward, 


beſides his other reſources, placed in his front 
ſome pieces of artillery, the firſt that had yet 
been uſed on any remarkable occafion. This 
invention was at this time known in France, 


as well as in England; but Philip, in his haſte 


to overtake the enemy, had probably left his 
behind him, and all his other movements diſ- 
covered the ſame imprudent precipitation. 


Impelled by anger, and confiding in his great 


ſuperiority of numbers, he thought, "that could 
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he but once reach the enemy, his victory would 
be certain and; inevitable. He marched in 
haſte and confuſion from Abbeville z but hav- 
ing advanced ahove two leagues, ſome gentle- 
men, whom he had diſpatched to take a view 
of the enemy, returned with the intelligence, 
that they had ſeen the Engliſh waiting for him 
in great order, 'They adviſed him to defer the 
battle till the next day, that his army might 
have time to recover from their fatigue, and be 
diſpoſed in better order than the preſent hurry 
would permit. | | | 
Philip conſented ; but the impatience of the 


French nobility made it impoſſible for him to 


prevent the battle. This immenſe body was 


too undiſciplined to be manageable ; one divi- 
' fion preſſed upon another; and the orders to 


ſtop were not inſtantly conveyed to all, The 


French army arrived in preſence of the Engliſh, 
-when they were already fatigued, and 1 
'» 


fectly formed into three lines. The 


which conſiſted of 15, ooo Genoeſe croſs-bow- 
men, was commanded by Anthony Doria and 
Charles Grimaldi: at che head of the ſecond 
was the count of Alengon, the French king's 
brother. Philip was at the head of the third. 
. Beſides their prince, there were no leſs than 
three crowned heads in his army; the king of 
Bohemia, his ſon, the king of the Romans, 
and the king of Majorca, with all the nobility 
and great vaſſals of the crown of France. His 
army now conſiſted of above 120,000 men, 
vhich was more than three times the number of 

| the Engliſh, a 5 . 


On 
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On their approach, the Engliſh, kept their 
ranks firm and immoveable ; and the attack 
was begun by the Genoeſe: but there having 
happened a thunder-ſhowerg little before the 
engagement, the ſtrings of thg Genoeſe croſs- 
bows were moiſtened and relaxed; on which 
account their arrows fell ſhort of the enemy. 
Inſtantly the Engliſh archers taking their bows 
out of their caſes, ſent a ſhower of arrows 
upon this multitude, and throwing the Genoeſe 
into diſorder, they fell back upon the count of 
Alengon's heavy-armed cavalry ; and he being 
enraged at their cowardice, ordered his troops 
.to put them to the ſword. Mean while the ar- 
tillery fired amidit. the crowd; the Engliſh 
archers continued to pour in their arrows ;, 
and that vaſt body became a ſcene of hurry and 
confuſion. - 
At this inftant, the young prince of Wales 
had the preſence of mind to lead on his line 
to the charge. When the French cavalry re- 
covering ſome degree of order, encouraged by 
the example of their leader, made a ſtout re- 
ſiſtance ; and having at length cleared them- 
ſelves of the Genoeſe who had been put to 
flight, advanced upon the Engliſh ; and from 
their ſuperior numbers, began to hem them. 
round. The earls of Northampton and Arun- 
del now advanced with their line to fupport the 
rince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms, 
Ft an example of bravery that was imitated by 
all his followers. For ſome time the battle was 
extremely hot and dangerous, on which the 
earl of Warwick dreading the event from the 


ſuperior 


r B 
ſuperior numbers of the French, ſent a meſſen - 
ger to the king, with entreaties to diſpatch ſuc- 
cours for the prince's relief. Edward, who 
had choſen his ſtation on the top of the hill, 
from' whence he ſurveyed in tranquility the 
ſcene of action, on being accoſted by the 
meſſenger, firſt aſked, whether the prince was 
ſlain or wounded, and on receiving an anſwer 
in the negative, ſaid, * Return to my ſon, 
« and tell him, that I reſerve the honour of this 
« day to him. I am confident that he will ſhew 
* himſelf worthy of the honour of knighthood, 
* which I ſo lately conferred upon him, and 
« that, without my aſſiſtance, he will be able 
e to repel the enemy.” This ſpeech being 
repeated to the prince and his attendants, in- 
ſpired them with freſh courage. They attacked 
the French with redoubled vigour: the count 
of Alengon was ſlain ;, that whole line of ca- 
valry was thrown into diſorder : the men were 
killed or diſmounted, and the Welch mfantry 
ruſhing into the throng, with their long knives, 
cut the throats of all who had fallen, and the 
victors gave no quarter. | MOD: 
In'vain did Philip advance with the rear, to 
ſaſtain the line which had been commanded by 
his brother: he found it already defeated, and 
the rout of that body encreaſed the confuſion, 
which was before too viſible in his own line. 
He himſelf had a horſe killed under him: he 
was remounted, and though left almoſt alone, 
ſeemed reſolved to maintain the combat ; when 
John of Hainault ſeizing the reins of his bri- 
dle, turned about his horſe, and led him = 
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the field of battle. The whole French army 
fled, the Engliſh followed them, and without 
the leaſt mercy, put all they overtook to the 
ſword, till the darkneſs of the night put an end 
to the purſuit, | 
Edward, on his return to the camp, flew 
into the arms of the prince of Wales, cry- 
ing, My brave ſon, perſevere in your ho- 
4% nourable courſe: you are my ſan, for vali- 
« antly have you acquitted yourſelf to-day; you 
4 have ſhewn yourſelf worthy of empire.” 
This victory, which is known by the name of 
the battle of Crecy, was fought on the twenty- 
ſixth of Auguſt, 1346. It began after three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and continued till 
the erening. The next morning was foggy ; 
ngliſh obſerving that many of the 
enemy had loſt their way in the night, and in 
the fog, made uſe of a ſtratagem to bring them 
into their power. On the neighbouring emi- 
nences they erected ſome French ſtandards, 
which had been taken in the battle ; and all 
who were allured to reſort to this falſe ſignal, 
were pu to the ſword without quarter, In ex- 
cuſe for this inhumanity it was alledged, that 
the French king had given orders to allow no 
quarters to the Engliſh ; but probably the real 
reaſon was, that Edward, in his preſent fitua- 
tion, did not chuſe to be incymbered with pri- 


ſoners. On the day of the battle, and that 


which followed, there fell, by a moderate com- 
putation, twelve thouſand French knights, 
fourteen hundred gentlemen, four thouſan 


men at arms, and about 30,000 of inferior 


rank. 
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demonſtration that Edward's prodent di 
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rank. Beſides many of the chief of the French 
nobility, there were the dukes of Bourbon and 
Lorrain, and the earls of Flanders, Aumale, 
Beaudemont, and Blois, were alſo left in the 
field of battle. The kings of Bohemia and 
Majorca were alſo flain. The fate of the for 
mer was remarkable: though he was blind front 
age, he reſolved to ſet an example to others, 
and ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied 
on each fide to the horſes of two gentlemen of 
his train : his dead body, with thoſe gf his 
attendants, were afterwards found among the 
dead, with their horſes ſtanding by them in 
that poſition, He wore on his creſt three oſ- 
trich feathers, with this motto in German; 
Ich piEN, or ISERVE; which the prince of 
Wales and his ſucceſſors adopted in remem- 
brance of this great victory. This action ap- 
peared no leſs remarkable from the ſmall loſs 
ſuſtained by the Engliſh; than from the great 
ſlaughter of the French: there being killed in 
it only one eſquire and three knights, with 
very few of inferior rank; which 1s a play 

poſts 

tion, and the diſorderly attack made by the 
French, rendered the whole rather a rout than 
a battle, 5 135 
Edward was ſo far from being elated by his 
preſent victory, as to expect from it the con» 
queſt of France, or even that of any conſider- 
able provinces, that he only propoſed to ſecure 
an eaſy entrance into that kingdom ; and there- 
fore limited his ambition to the conqueſt of 
Calais; and having employed a few days in 
4885 inter- 
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interring the lain, he marched with his vic- 
torious army, and ſat down before that place. 
It was governed by John of Vienne, a valiant 
knight of Burgundy, and being well ſupplied 
with plenty of ſtores, the governor encquraged 
the townſmen to exert themſelves in defending 
the place. Hence Edward being ſenſible from 
the firſt, that it would be in vain to attempt 
the reduction of it by force, propoſed to reduce . 
\| it by famine. Having choſen a ſecure tation 
"ut. for his camp, he drew intrenchments round 
1 the whole city; cauſed huts to be raiſed for his 
| foldiers, covered with thatch or broom, and 
0 furniſhed his army with all the conveniencies 
RY neceſſary to enable them to endure the ap- 
| proaching winter ſeaſon. The governor ſoon 
1 perceiving his intention, expelled all the uſeleſs 
1 mouths; and the king had the humanity to al- 
low thoſe unhappy people to paſs through his 
camp, and even to ſupply them with money 
for their journey, | 
During the time which this ſiege laſted, there 
ped many other events to the honour of the 
ngliſh arms in different places. ad 

By the duke of Normandy's retreat from 
Guienne, the earl of Derby was left maſter of 
the field, of which he immediately took ad- 
vantage. He took Mirebeau and Luſignan, 
by aſſault: Tailleburg, and St. Jean d'Angeli 
fell into his hands; and Poictiers opened its 
2 to him. Derby having thus broken into 
the frontiers of France on that quarter, ex- 
tended his incurſions to the banks of the Loire 
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gers: nor would ſhe 8 the field till the 


n 
and filled all the ſouthern provinces of France 
wi h deſolation and terror. 1 

At the ſame time Charles of Blois, invading 
Britanny with a conſiderable army, inveſted 
the fortreſs of Roche de Rien; but the brave 
counteſs of Montfort being reinforced by ſome 
Engliſh troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, 
attacked him in his intrenchments during the 
night, diſperſed his army, and took Charles 
himſelf priſoner. His lady, by whom he en- 
joyed his pretenſions to Britanny, now took 


on herſelf the government of the party, and 


rivalled the counteſs of Montfort her antagoniſt, 
both in the field and the cabinet. While theſe 
heroic ladies thus diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
another princeſs of ſtill higher rank, appeared 
in the liſt of military glor 7. 

The Scotch, after defending for a long time 
their liberties againſt the Engliſh, recalled 
David Bruce their king in 1342. While Ed- 
ward was making aſucceſsful invaſion of France, 
David was ſtrongly ſolicited by Philip, to rav- 
age the northern counties of England ; and 
the Scots being always forward in ſuch incur- 
ſions, he ſoon aſſembled a great army, entered 


Northumberland at the head of above 50,000 


men, and carried his devaſtations as far as the 


gates of Durham. Upon this occaſion queen 
Phillippa, raiſing a body of about twelve thou- 


ſand men, placed them under the com- 
mand of lord Piercy, and riding through 
their ranks, exhorted them to do their duty, 
and to be revenged on the barbarous rava- 


two 
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which was refuſed, he was obliged i dee 
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two armies were on the point of engagi 
The Scots never received * fatal Plat 
than on this occaſion: fifteen thouſand of them, 
or, according to other hiſtorians, twenty thou- 
ſand, were ſlain, among whom were Edward 


Keith, earl marſhal, and Sir Thomas Char- 


teris, chancellor; and the king himſelf, after 
behaving with great intrepidity, was taken 
priſoner, with the earls of Sutherland, Mon- 
teith, Fife, Carrick, lord Douglas, and many 
other noblemen. This victory was obtained on 
the 17th of October, 1346. | 
Queen Phillippa ſecured her royal priſoner 
in the Tower of London, and then croſſing the 


ſea from Dover, ſailed to the Engliſh camp before 


Calais, where ſhe was received with all the ho- 
nours due to her rank, her merit, and ſucceſs. 
As this was the age of chivalry and gallantry, 
Edward's court excelled in theſe, as much as 


in arms and policy. 


Calais had been defended with remarkable 
vigilance and bravery by the townſmen, dur- 
ing a ſiege of almoſt twelve months; when 
Philip being informed of their diſtreſſed con- 
dition, marched to their relief, and approach- 


ed the Engliſh with an army, which, according 
to the writers of that age, amounted to 200,000 


men: but Edward's camp was ſo ſurrounded 
with moraſſes, and ſecured by ſtrong entrench- 
ments, that Philip found it impoſſible to at- 
tack it, without running on inevitable deſ- 
truction; and therefore, after ſending Edward 
a challenge to meet him in the open held, 


WI 
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vith his army, and ſuffer his ſoldiers to diſperſe 


to their ſeveral provinces. 


Calais being reduced to the laſt extremity, 


by famine and the fatigue of the inhabitants, 
John of Vienne, the governor, ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of ſurrendering ; and therefore, appear- 
ing on the walls, made a ſignal to the Engliſh 
centinels, that he defired a parley. Edward 
ſent to him Sir Walter Manny, whom the go- 
vernor thus addreſſed, © Brave knight, I have 
«© been entruſted by my ſovereign with the 
« command of this city. You have beſieged 
«© me. almoſt a year; and both I, and thoſe 
© under me, have endeavoured to do our duty. 
« You are acquainted with our preſent con- 
dition: we have no hopes of relief: we 
i are periſhing with hunger: I am therefore 
« willing to ſurrender ; and, as the ſole con- 
« dition, only defire to enſure the lives and 
< hiberties of theſe brave men, who in every 
« danger and fatigue have ſo long ſhared 
% with me.” 3 
Sir Walter anſwered, that he was well in- 
formed of the king of England's intentions; 
ag was exaſperated at the townſmen of Calais 
or their obſtinate reſiſtance, and for the evils 
they had made him and his ſubjects ſuffer ; and 
that he would not receive the town on any 
terms that would prevent his ſhewing his re- 
ſentment againſt them. © Conſider, replied 
« Vienne, that brave men are not intitled to 


- * this treatment: if an Engliſh knight had 


e been in my ſituation, your king would have 
« expected that he would have behaved in the 
9 5 4e {ame 
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% ſame manner. The inhabitants of Calais 


have done for their ſovereign, what claims 


te the eſteem, of every prince, and much 
„ more, of fo gallant a prince as Edward. 
% But you ought to be informed, that if we 
« muſt periſh, we will not periſh unrevenged, 
« and that we are not yet ſo reduced, but that 
„ we can fell our lives at a high price to the 
ec victors. But it is for the intereſt of both 
« ſides to prevent theſe deſperate extremities ; 
and I expect that you, 12 55 knight, will 
* interpoſe your good offices with Edward, in 


„ our behalf.“ 


Struck with the juſtneſs of theſe ſentiments, 
Manny repreſented to the king, the danger of 
reprizals ſhould he treat the iahabitants of 
Calais with unuſual rigour; and Edward was at 
laſt induced to mitigate the conditions he de- 
manded ; but inſiſted, that fix of the moſt con- 
ſiderable citizens ſhould be ſent to him, to be 
puniſhed as he thought proper ; that they ſhould 


- come bare-footed and bare-headed to his camp, 


with ropes about their necks, and carrying the 
keys of the city in their hands; promiſing, on 
theſe conditions, to ſpare the lives of all the reſt. 

This intelligence was no ſooner conveyed to 
Calais, than the inhabitants were ſtruck with 
the utmoſt conſternation. The ſacrifice of fix 
of their fellow citizens to certain deſtruction, 
for bravely diſtinguiſhing themſelves 'in the 
common cauſe, appeared even more ſeyere than 
the general puniſhment with which Edward had 
before threatened them; and in this cruel and 


diſtreſsful ſituation, they were incapable of 


coming 
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coming to any reſolution, At laſt, Euſlace de 
St Pierre, whoſe name deſerves to be for ever 
mentioned with honour; and who was one of 
| the principal. inhabitants,” ſtepped” forward, 
and eglared his willingneſs to purchaſe, by / 
his death, the ſafety of his friends and com- 
panions* animated by his example, On 3 
made the ſams generoug offer: a third; h. 2 | 
a fifth and a fixth ſoon preſented, denen 
ſuffer the ſame fate; and theſea pearing Deter | 
Edward in the manner preſctibed, laid the ' 
keys of their city at his feet, and Edward or. 
dered N be led to execution. Nothing 
can be gee ſurprizi 15 than that à prince 
| otherwiſe o generous, ould have. enter 
* fo barbarous a thought, and that he ſhould}. 
ſeriouſly . in his reſolution of putting ö 
them to death. But he was preſerved. from 
that infamy, by the e of Philippa, 
his queen, who threw herſelf on fer kn*es be- 
fore him, and burſting into tears, WY uz * 
lives of theſe brave citizens. Having obtaine 
her, requeſt, ſhe tach them with her into her 
tent, ordered a repaſt is be ſet before them, and 
at length, having mae them a preſent” of mq- 
bs” clathes, diſmiſſed, them i in ſafety. 2 
ward took poſſeſſion of Calais on the 
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: fourth of August, 1347, and immediately ex- 
ecuted mers, jullifiable and more neceſſary 
-M Kofi Knowing that all the French 
= conſider IS a5 their mortal enemy, he ors 


dered all the . e to leave the town, 

_ and fepecopſed it With Englim. He rendered | 
the ſtaple of wool, tin, lead, and-teather. 
"3 All 
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All the Engliſh were obliged to ſend thoſe 
goods thither ; and foreign merchants were to 
reſort to the ſame place to purchaſe them. 

In 1348, Edward, by the mediation of the 
pope's legates, concluded a truce with France: 
yet during this ceſſation of arms, he was very 
near loſing Calais, the ſole fruit of his vic- 
tories. He had entruſted that place to the com- 
mand of an Italian, named Aimery de Pavie, 
who had ſhewn great bravery and conduct in 
the war ; but being deſtitute of every principle 
of honour, agreed to deliver it up to Gec 


de Charni, commander of the French forces 


in thoſe parts, for the ſum of 20,000 crowns; 
and Charni, without conſulting his maſter, 
concluded the bargain with him. Aimery's 
ſecretary, informed Edward of this treachery 
and that prince, on other pretences, ſummon- 
ed the governor to London; where having 
charged him with the guilt, he promiſed him 
his life, on condition of his turning the con- 
trivance to the deſtruction of the enemy: and 
the Italian readily agreed to this double treach · 
ery. A day being appointed for introduein 
the French, Edward, with about a thouſan 
men, under Sir Walter Manny, ſecretly de- 
par:ed from London, taking with him the 
prince of Wales; and without the leaſt ſuf- 
picion, arrived at Calais the evening before, 
Having prepared for the reception of the ene- 
my, and kept his forces and the garriſon under 
arms, Charni no ſooner appeared, than a choſen 
band of French ſoldiers was admitted at a poſ- 
tern; and Aimery, on receiving the- * 
| | um, 
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ſum, promiſed that, with their aſſiſtance, he 
would inſtantly open the great gate to the troops, 
who were waiting without. All the French, 
who had entered, were inſtantly ſlain or taken 
priſoners. The great gate opened, and Edward 
ruſhed forth with cries of victory. The French, 
though aſtoniſhed, behaved with great bravery ; 
and a fierce and bloody battle enſued. As the 
morning broke, the. king who fought as a 

rivate man, under the ſtandard of Sir Walter 
| ny obſerved a French gentleman, named 
Euſtace de Ribeaumont, who fought with fin- 

ular valour, and was ſeized with the defire of 

ghting him in ſingle combat : ſtepping forth 
from his troop, he challen ibeaumont, 
whom he knew by name; and a ſharp and dan- 
gerous encounter began. He was twice ſtag- 
gered by the Frenchman, and as often recover- 
ed himſelf: their blows were redoubled on both 
ſides with equal force; and the victory remaĩn- 
ed long undecided, till Ribeaumont, finding 


that he was almoſt left alone, called out to his 


antagoniſt,” «© Sir knight, I yield myſelf your 
oc he 3 at the ſame time, his 
ſword to the king. | | 

The French priſoners were conducted into 
Calais, and not only treated by Edward with 


great courteſy ; but the officers were admitted 


to ſup with the prince of Wales and the En- 
gol nobility, After Topper, the king entered 
the apartment, and converſed familiarly with dif- 
ferent priſoners ; and, in an obliging manner, 
addreſſed himſelf to Charni, whom he did not 
reproach with the treacherous attempt he 
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made on Calais during the truce, He beſtow- 
ed the higheſt praiſes on Ribeaumont, whom 
he called the moſt valorous knight, with whom 
he had ever been n and acknowledg- 
ed that he hag ever Td, on ſach dan er as 
When engag ed. Ear u Fir en 
taking a, King . els — he himſdf 
re, and throwing it over-Ribeaumont's head, 
id, Sir Euſtace, 1 make you this preſent 
te as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your bravery, 
10 and deſire you 4 wear it a year, for a 
4 ſake, I know, you. arc gay and am 
« rous, and take del ink +5 company of 
ladies: let them oo whom yo 
received the e on are no longer 
« a priſoners 1 1 aur ! and to 
% morrow you ſhalt be 6 to pal e of 
« yourſelf as you pl . 
Edward's grudent Wee and great "ſuc- 
ceſs i in his fotfeigg wars, excited a ſtrong emu- 
tion among the Eng lich nobilſty, who warm- 
1 attached 3 to pringe that led them. 
to the acquilition of wealth and glory. In or- 
der that he might farther promote the ſpirit of 
emulation and edience, he, 1 in 1349, 1oſtitut- 
ed the order ofthe Garter, in imitation © 
ſome other gr fame kind, both mili» 
tary and rely "—Y had been eſtabliſhed} in 
different part rape. The number of 
the kni 72 5 f . conſiſled of 
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twenty she perſons and, as it had. never been 
2 this badge of diſtinction 1 is fi] 5 
leſs honourable than it was at its 2 inſtitu- 
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The origin of is order. is endeavoured to 
be given, by a ſtory that is unſupported by 
any ancient authority; Which is, that at a 
court- ball, the counteſs of Saliſbury, Edward's 
miſtreſs, dropped her garter; and the king, on 
his taking it up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers 
to ſmile, as if they ſuppoſed he had not obtained 
this favour merely by accident: upon which 
he called out, Hon! ſoit qui mal y penſs, Evi 
to him that evil thinks; and as every piece of 
gallantry was then magnified into a matter of 
great importance, he inſtituted the order of 
the Garter, in memory of this event, and gave 
theſe words as the motto of the order. Indeed, 
this origin is not unſuitable to the manners of 
the times. “““ ˙·» 0 6 

A ſudden damp was, however, thrown on 
this feſtivity, by a deſtructive peſtilence which 
invaded both this kingdom and all the reſt of 
Europe; and 1s faid to have {wept away, in 
every country, near one-third of the inhabi- 
tants, and that fifty thouſand perſons periſhed | - 
by it in London alone. It is ſaid that this 
dreadful viſitation raged chiefly among the 
common people, and that no perſon of diltinc- 
tion died of the infection, except there or four 
of the nobility, and Jane the king's ſecond 
daughter, who was infected at Bourdeaux, in 
her way to Caſtile, where ſhe was to have been 
married to the infant Don Pedro, the for of 
Alphonſo XI. fovereign of that "kingdom. 
When the contagion abated among the human 
ſpecies, the ſheep and oxen periſhed in great 
abers, and as no beaſt or bird of prey would 
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touch their carcaſſes, they lay putrifying on 
the ground. 'The harveſt was loſt for want of 
hands to gather it, and thence followed a dread. 
ful famine. The Scots taking advantage of 
the peſtilence, invaded the northern counties, 
and together with a large booty carried back 
the contagion to their own country, where it 
made a terrible havoc. This dreadful calami- 
ty, ſerved to prolong the truce between England 


and France. 


In the mean time, king Philip de Valois 
died, without being able to reſtore the affairs 


of France, which Edward, by his victories, 


had thrown into extreme diſorder. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon John, who was diſtinguiſhed 
by his many virtues, - particularly a ſcrupulous 
honour and fidelity; but his kingdom was diſ- 
turbed by inteftine commetions. The truce 
being expired in 1355, Edward was pleaſ- 
ed that the factions in France had, at length, 
gained him ſome partizans there, which his 
pretenſions to the crown had never been able to 
acquire for him; he therefore propoſed to in- 
vade France on two ſides; that his ſon ſhould 


enter it from Guienne, while he attacked that 


kingdom, by entering it at Calais. 
Edward the Black Prince, failed with a fleet 
of three hundred ſhips, and was attended by 


the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, Suffolk, Ox- 


ford, and other Engliſh noblemen : and land- 


ing at Bourdeaux, was joined by the moſt con- 


ſiderable of the Gaſcon nobility, by which 
cans he was at the head of an army of ſixty 
thouſand men; the diſorders in France pre- 
. VEnte 


2 W a & 


N 135 
venting every proper plan of defence, he, ac- 
cording to the mode of war in that age car- 
ried on his ravages and devaſtations with im- 
punity, plundering the inhabitants, diſman- 
tling their fortreſſes, and laying the towns and 
villages in aſhes, He then advanced to Thou- 
louſe, where the French army, which exceed- 
ed his own in number, was encamped ; but 
having in vain endeavoured to provoke the 
generals to give him battle, he paſſed the 
Garonne above the city, and burned all the 
fine towns in its neighbourhood. From thence 
he advanced to Avigonet, which, with ſeveral 
other important places, he deſtroyed ; and, in 
| ſhort, entirely ruined one of the moſt rich and 
fertile countries in France. The inhabitants 
of Montpellier burned their ſuburbs, in ex- 
pectation of being befieged ; and pope Inno- 
cent, who reſided at Avignon, ſent ambaſſadors 
to him, with propoſals for ſetting on foot ano- 
ther treaty ; but without admitting them to an 
audience, he referred them to his father. In- 
nocent, affronted and alarmed at the little re- 
ſpect ſhewn to his deputies, began to fortify his 
palace, and detached his marſhal with five 
hundred men at arms to obſerve the motions of 
the Engliſh : when that officer advancing too 
near the prince's army, was defeated and taken, 
and obliged to pay fifty thouſand crowns for his 
ranſom. In fine, after an incurſion of ſix weeks, 
the prince returned with many priſoners, and a 
vaſt booty, to Guienne, where he took up his 
winter quartees. The conſtable of Bourbonne, 
though he was at the head of a ſuperior * 
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and infirmities, he reſigned his pretenſions to 
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and had the command of thoſe provinces, re. 


ceived orders not to run the hazard of a batyl: 


on any account. | 

Edward's incurſion from Calais, was attend- if 
ed with the ſame ſucceſs. He advanced into 
France, at the head of a numerous army, whom 
he allowed to plunder and ravage the open 
country. He proceeded to St, Omers, where 


king John himſelf was poſted ; and that prince 


retiring from thence, he followed him to Heſ.- 
din, The king of France ſtill keeping at a 
diſtance, declined an engagement ; but ta ſave 
his reputation, ſent Edward a challenge to fight 
a pitched battle with him : but Edward find- 
ing that there was no ſincerity in this defiance, 
retired to Calais, and from thence paſſed over 


to England, in order to oppoſe a threatened 


invaſion of the Scots, ; 

That nation taking advantage of the king's 
abſence, with the forces of England, had ſur- 
prized Berwick, and raiſed an army, in order 
to ravage the northern provinces : but on Ed- 
ward's approach, they abandoned that town, 
which they were unable to keep, while the 
Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of the caſtle; and 
ſeeking protection in their mountains, gave the 
king tull liberty of burning and deſtroying the 


whole country, from Berwick to Edinburgh. 
Edward was attended in this expedition by 


Baliol, who finding that his adhering fo con- 
ſtantly to the Engliſh had raiſed in his country- 


men an unconquerable averſion to his title, 


and that he himlelf was declining through age 


the 


FF D 206 
the crown of Scotland, into the king's hands, 
and in lieu of them received an annual pen- 
ſion of two thouſand pounds, with which he 
lived during the reſt of his life, in privacy 
uu ͤ | 

Edward, in the mean time, received an ac- 
count of the enereaſing diſorders in France, 
occaſioned by the king ot Navarre being thrown 
into priſon; and to ſupport the partizans of 
that prince, he ſent Lancaſter, at the head of 
a ſmall army, 1nto Normandy. 'The war was 
conducted with various ſucceſs, bat moſtly to 
the diſadvantage of the French malecontents, 
till a very important event in another part of 
the gde threw every thing into the utmoſt 
confuſion, and was very near proving fatal to 
the monarchy of France. 8 | . 

In 1356 the prince of Wales, encouraged 
by his ſucceſs in the laſt campaign, took the 
field with an army, which is repreſented by 
all hiſtorians, as not exceeding twelve thouſand 
men, and of which, not a third were Engliſh ; 
and ventured. to penetrate with this ſmall body 
into the heart of France. After ravaging the 
Agenols, the Limoſin and Quercy, he entered 
Berry, and made ſome unſucceſsful attacks on 
the towns of Bourges and Iſſoudun. He ſeem- 
ed to intend to march into Normandy, and 
there to join his forces with thoſe of the earl 
of Lancaſtar, and the partizans of the king of 
Navarre ; but as he found all the bridges on 
the Loire broken down, and every paſs care- 
fully guarded, he reſolved to retreat into Gui- 
enne. This reſolution appeared the more-ne- 
2 Yor, IV. | = i | ceſſary, 
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approach while on his retreat, lo 
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ceſſary, from his receiving intelligence of the 
motions of the French king, John, provoked 
at the inſult offered him by this incurſion, flats 
tered himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs from 
the temerity of the young prince, and havin 
aſſembled an army of above ſixty thouſand men, 
advanced by hal marches to intercept him. 
The prince, not knowing of king John's near 
| ſome days 
before the caſtle of Remorantin, and by this 
means, the French were enabled to overtake 
him. They came within ſight of each other 
at Maupertuis, near Pojctiers, when the prince 
of Wales, being ſenſible that it was impoſſible 
for him to continue his retreat, prepared for | 
battle with all the courage and ſpirit of a young 
heroe, and with all the prudence of an old ex- 


perienced general. 


Indeed, the utmoſt courage and prudence 
would, in this extremity, have proved inſuffi- 
cient to ſave him, had John known how to im- 
prove his preſent advantages. His great ſupe- 
riority in numbers might have enabled him to 
ſurround the enemy, and by intercepting all 

roviſions, which were already become ſcarce 
in the Engliſh camp, he might have reduced 
that ſmall army to the neceſſity of ſurrendering 
at diſcretion, without a blow. But ſuch was 
the impatient ardour of the French nobility, 
that this idea never ſtruck any of the com- 
manders ; and they inſtantly prepared for the 
aſſault, as for a certain victory, 

When the French army was drawn up in 


order. of battle, it was ſtopped by the car- 


_ 
«a * 


FWF 
dinal of Perigord, who, on hearing of the ap- 
proach of the two armies, had haſted thither 
juſt as John was going to begin the battle, to 
prevent, by interpoſing his good offices, any 


” farther effuſion of Chriſtian blood; and run- 


ning up to the king, conjured him to ſpare the 
lives of ſo many French gentlemen, as would 
certainly be Joſt in the attack, by allowing 
him to repair to the Engliſh camp, where he 
did not doubt of being able to perſuade the 
prince of Wales to ſurrender. John conſent- 
ed, and allowed him to carry propofals to the 
prince, whom he found ſo ſenfible of the un- 

appy fituation of his affairs, that it did not 
appear impracticable to procure an accommo- 
dation. The young prince told him, that he 
was willing to agree. to any terms conſiſtent 
with his own honour and that of England ; 
and therefore would conſent to purchaſe a re- 
treat by reſigning all the conqueſts he had 
made during this and the laſt campaign ; and 
to ſtipulate not to ſerve againſt France, during 
ſeven years. John, however, imagining that 
he had already in his poſſeſſion a ſulicient 
ledpe for the reſtitution of Calais, infiſted on 
lis — himſelf priſoner, with a hun- 
dred of his attendants; and on theſe terms, 
offered the Engliſh army a ſafe retreat. Prince 
Edward rejected the propoſal with diſdain, de- 


claring, that whatever fortune might attend 


him, England ſhould never be conſtrained to 
pay the price of his ranſom. This reſolute 


anſwer put an end to all thoughts of an ac- 


commodation ; but the day being already ſpent 
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in negociating, the battle was deferred till the 
next morning. Wo dS F 
Though cardinal Perigord was extremely at- 


tached to the French intereſt, he could not 


have done John's affairs a greater injury than 
by occaſioning this delay. During the night, 
the prince of Wales had leiſure to ſtrengthen 
the poſt, which he had before judiciouſly 
choſen, by new intrenchments. He alſo con- 
trived an ambuſh of three hundred archers, 
and as many men at arms, whom he placed 
under the command of the Captal de Buche, 
and ordered him to make a circuit, and during 
the engagement, fall on the flank or rear of the 
French army. The van of his own army was 
commanded by the earl of Warwick, the main 
body by the prince himſelf, and the rear by 
the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk. At the 
head of the different bodies of his army, were 
the lords , Audley, Chandois, and many other 
brave and experienced commanders, 

John likewiſe diſpoſed his forces into three 
diviſions : the firſt commanded by the duke of 
Orleans, the king's brother; the ſecond by 
the dauphin, attended by his two younger bro- 
thers ; and the third by the king in perſon, 
who had by his fide Philip, his fourth ſon and 
favourite, who was then about fourteen years 
of age. The only way of coming at the Eng- 
liſn army was through a narrow lane, with 
hedges on each ſide; and, in order to open 
this paſſage, the marſhals Clermont and An- 
drehen, were ordered to advance through it 
with a ſeparate detachment of men at arms. 
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While they were marching along the lane, a 
body of Engliſh archers, who lined the hedges, 


gauled them on each fide with their arrows; 
and being very near, and yet placed in perfect 


ſafety, coolly took their aim, and ſlaughtered 


them with impunity. - The French detachment 


diminiſhed in their number, and diſcouraged 


by the unequal combat, arrived at the end of 
the lane, where they met on the open ground, 
the prince of Wales, at the head of a choſen 


body, ready for their reception, by whom they 


were ſoon overthrown, one of the marſhals 


ſlain, and the other taken priſoner ; when the 


remainder of the detachment, who were ſtill 
in the lane, expoſed to the ſhot of the enemy, 
without being able to make any reſiſtance, 


recoiled upon their own army, and threw every 


thing into diſorder. In that critical moment, 
the captal de Buche unexpectedly appeared, 
and attacking in flank the daupbin's line, 
threw it into confuſion. Bodenai, St. Venant, 
and Landas, to whom had been committed the 
care of the young prince and his brothers, too 
anxious for their ſafety, carried them off the 
field of hattle, and thus ſet the example of 
flight, which was followed by that whole divi- 
ſion. The duke of Orleans being ſeized with 
a like panic, and ſuppoſing all was loſt, alſo 
carried off his diviſion by a retreat, which was 


ſoon turned into a flight. Lord Chandois then 


calling out to the prince that the day was won, 


he boldly attacked the diviſion under king 


John, which, notwithſtanding its being more 


numerous than the whole Engliſh army, — 
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ſtruck with conſternation at the precipitate 
flight of their companions. Here John ſtrove, 
by his valour, to retrieve what had been loſt 
by his imprudence ; and the only reſiſtance 
made that day, was by his line of battle. The 
prince of Wales ruſhed with eager impetuoſity 
on ſome German cavalry placed in ho front, 
under the command of the counts of Salle- 
bruche, Noſto, and Nido: a fierce battle en- 
ſued: one ſide animated with the glorious proſ- 
pect of ſo great a victory; and the other ſti- 
mulated by the ſhame of quitting the field to 
ſuch an inferior enemy. The three German 
generals, with the duke of Athens, conſtable 
of France, being flain, that body of cavalry 
gave way, and left the king himſelf expoſed 
to the fury of the Engliſh. | Eos moment the 
ranks were thinned around him: his nobles, 
one after another, fell by his fide : his ſon, 
ſcarce fourteen years of age, received a wound 
while fighting with great bravery in the defence 
of his father. John himſelf, ſpent with fa- 
igue, and overwhelmed by numbers, might, 
with great eaſe, have been ſlain ; but every 
Engliſh gentleman, being ambitious of taking 
the royal priſoner alive, ſpared him in the ac- 
tion, and offering him quarter, exhorted him 
to ſurrender ; while ſeveral who attempted to 
ſeize him ſuffered for their raſhneſs. He cried 
out,. Where is my coufin, the prince of 
«© Wales?” and appeared unwilling to become 
_ priſoner to any inferior perſon. But being at 
8 1 told, that the prince was at a diſtance, 
be threw down his gauntlet, and ſurrendered 


n 
to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras; 
and the young prince his ſon was taken with 


m. | 
Prince Edward, who had been engaged in 
the purſuit of the enemy, finding the field 
clear, had cauſed a tent to be pitched, and was 
repoſing himſelf after the toils of the battle; at 
the ſame time enquiring with great eagerneſs 
about the fate of the king of France. Having 
ſent the earl of Warwick to bring him intelli- 

ence, that nobleman came happily in time to 
ave the life. of the captive prince, which was 
expoſed to the greateſt. danger. The Engliſh 
had taken him , violence from Morbec : the 
Gaſcons claimed the honour of detaining him, 
and ſome brutal ſoldiers threatened to put him 
to death rather than deliver him up. War- 
wick over-awed both parties ; and approaching 
the king in a moſt reſpectful manner, offered to 
conduct him to the prince's tent. 

The heroic prince Edward, who was only 
twenty-ſeven years of age, and not yet cool 
from the ardour of battle, though elated by as 
extraordinary an inſtance of, ſucceſs as ever 
crowned the arms of any commander, went 
forth to meet the king with all the marks of 
ſympathy and regard ; adminiſtered comfort to 
him ; paid him the tribute of praiſe due to his 
valour, and aſcribed his own victory to the 
blind chance of war, or to a ſuperior provi- 
dence, which controuls all the efforts of hu- 

man power and prudence. This generous and 

noble conduct ſhews Edward in a much greater 
light than all his victories. John's behaviour 
e ſhewec 
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fhewed him not unworthy of this courteous 
| . treatment: more touched by Edward's gene- 
f roſity than by his own calamities, he returned 
| his compliments, and aſſured the prince, that 
| ſince he was obliged to yield the victory, it 
| gave him pleaſure to think, that it was gained 
by a prince of ſuch valour and humanity. 
| I Edward, on conducting his royal priſoner to 
| 3 his tent, ordered a repaſt to be prepared, and 
ii he himſelf ſerved him at table, as if he had 
been one of his retinue : while the king was 
eating, he ſtood at his back, and conſtantly 
| refuſed to fit down to the table, declaring, that 
zs he himſelf was a ſubject, he was too well 
acquainted with the diſtance between his own 
rank and that of royal majeſty, to aſſume ſuch 
freedom. His father's pretenſions to the crown 
of France were now buried in oblivion : John, 
while a priſoner, received the honours of a 
king: his anisfortunes intitled him to reſpect, 
and the French priſoners, doubly conquered 
by this elavation of mind, burſt into tears o 
admiration, | | 
The generous example ſet by the prince of 
Wales was imitated by all the Engliſh and 
Gaſcon knights; hence the captives were every 
where treated witk humanity; and on their 
paying moderate ranſoms to the perſons into 
whoſe hands they had fallen, were ſoon after 
diſmiſſed. On this occaſion, the extent of their 
fortunes was conſidered, and attention was paid 
to their having ſufficient means left to ſupport 
their rank-and quality, Yet the noble pri- 
ſoners were ſo numerous, that theſe ranſoms, 
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many other noblemen. 


ED AR DM 208 
added to the ſpoils taken in the field, were 
ſufficient to enrich the prince's army, who had 
ſuffered very little in the action. 

This great victory was obtained on the 19th 
of September, 1356, without the Joſs of one 
perſon of diſtinction among the Engliſh ; tho” 
the French left two dukes, nineteen counts, 
five thouſand men at arms, and about eight 


| thouſand infantry. Two thouſand men at arms 


were taken priſoners, among whom were three 
princes of the blood, the archbiſhop of Sens, 
the counts of Eſtampes and Vaudemont, and 
King John. was conducted to Bourdeaux by 
the prince of Wales; who not having forces 
ſufficient to improve his advantages, concluded 
a truce with France for two years, and then 
conducted his royal captive in ſafety to Eng- 
land. He landed at Southwark on the '24th 
of May, and was met by a great concourſe of 
people of all ranks. The priſoner was cloath- 
ed in royal apparel, and mounted on a white 
ſteed, diſtinguiſhed by its ſiae, its heauty, and 
the richneſs of its furniture. The conqueror 
rode by his fide on a black” palfry, in a leſs 
ſplendid attire. They were met in Southwark 
by the mayor and aldermen in their formalities, 
with a thouſand citizens on horſeback; and 
thus paſſed through the crowded ſtreets of Lon- 
Jo in a modelt proceſſion, infinitely more 
lorious than the vain parade of a Roman tri- 
umph. In this manner he preſented the 
French king to his father, at Weſtminſter, who 
was ſeated on a royal throne, and on his ap- 
| | | PEArance, 
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pron, deſcended from it, advanced to meet 
mim, and received him with the ſame reſpect, 
as if he had been a neighbouring prince who 
bo voluntarily come to pay him a friendly 
vint, WO OV 

When the king of France arrived in Eng- 
land, the king of Scotland had been eleven 
years a captive in Edward's hands, and the 
good fortune of this laſt monarch had at once 
the two neighbouring potentates, with whom 
he had been at war, priſoners in his capital. 
But now finding that the conqueſt of Scotland 
Was not at all advanced by the captivity of its 
ſovereign; and that the government, conduc- 
ted by Robert Stuart, his nephew and heir, 
was ſtill able to defend itſelf, conſented to re- 
ſtore David Bruce to liberty, for the ranſom 
of 100,000 marks; and that prinee delivered 
the ſons of his principal nobility as hoſtages for 
the payment. 

In 1358, the captivity of John produced in 
France an almoſt total diſſolution of civil au- 
thority, and occaſioned ſuch horrible and de- 
ſtructive confuſions, as hath ſcarce ever been 
experienced in any other age or nation. 'The 
dauphin, who was now about eighteen years of 
age, naturally aſſumed the royal power; but 
though he had an excellent capacity, he had 
neither ſufficient experience nor authority to 
defend a tate aſſailed at once by foreign pow- 
ers, and ſhaken by internal faction. During 
a conjuncture ſo inviting, Edward chiefly em- 
pres himſelf in negociations with his pri- 

ner; and John ſigned terms of po 

| which 
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which he agreed to reſtore all the provinces 


that had been poſſeſſed by Henry II. and his 
two ſons ; and to annex them for ever to Eng- 
land, without any obligation of fealty or hom- 
age from the Engliſh. But this treaty was re- 
jected by the dauphin, and the ſtates of France; 
and Edward, on the expiration of the truce, 
having encreaſed his treaſures by his frugality, 
prepared for a new invaſion of France. 
Edward and the prince of Wales, by the 
ſplendid ſucceſs of their former enterprizes, 
together with the certain proſpect of plunder, 
ſoon aſſembled the whole military power of 


England; and to the royal ſtandard alfo re- 


ſorted, all the bold adventurers of the different 


countries of Europe. Edward afſembled at 


Calais an army of near 100,000 men ; which 
the forces of the dauphin being unable to 
withſtand, he endeavoured to elude the blow, 
by putting all the conſidgrable towns in a poſ- 
ture of defence, and canhng them to be ſup- 
lied with magazines and garriſons ; and hav-/ 
ing placed every thing of value in the fortified 
cities, he choſe his own ſtation at Paris, that 
the Engliſh might vent their fury on the 
open country, 3 | 
Edward having learned that this was 
his plan of defence, was obliged to take 
with him ſix thouſand waggons loaded with 
8 After ravaging the province of 
icardy, he advanced into Champagne; and de- 
ſiring to be crowned king of France at Rheims, 
where that ceremony is uſually performed, he 
laid fiege to that city; and carried on his at- 
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tacks for ſeven weeks without ſucceſs, it being 
bravely defended by the inhabitants, encourag- 
ed by the exhortations of John de Craon the 
archbiſhop, till the advanced ſeaſon obliged 
the king to raiſe the ſiege. Mean while the 
province of Champagne was laid deſolate by 
his incurſions ; he thence conducted his army 
into Burgundy, took, and pillaged Tonnerre, 
Gaillon, Avalon, and other {mall places; 
when the duke of Burgundy, in order to pre- 
ſerve this country from farther ravages, agreed 
to pay him 100,000 nobles. Edward then 
directed his march towards the Nivernois, 
which eſcaped by a like compoſition : he after- 
wards laid waſte Brie, and the Gatinois; and af- 
ter a long march, not only deſtructive to France, 
but of ſome prejudice to his own troops, he 
appeared before the gates of Paris; and fixing 
his quarters at Bourg la Reine, extended his 
army to Long-jumeau, Mont-Rouge, and 
Vaugirard. | 
Edward now challenged the dauphin to fight 
him, by ſending him a defiance ; but that 
prince was too prudent to change his plan of o- 
perations : for Paris was in no danger from an 
ailault, on account of its numerous garriion ; 
and was ſo well ſupplied with magazines, that 
it was in no fear from a blockade; beſides, Ed- 
ward being unable to ſubſiſt his army. in a 
country waſted both by domeſtic and foreign 
enemies, and alſo left empty by the dauphin's 
recaution, he was obliged to ſpread his troops 
into the provinces of Maine, Beauſſe, and the 
Chartraine, which were abandoned to the *. | 
n 0 
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of their devaſtations. The only repoſe which 
France experienced was during the feſtival of 
Eaſter, when the king put a ſtop to his ra- 
vages. | 
While the war was carried on in this deſtruc- 
tive manner, the negociations for peace were 
never interrupted ; but as the king ſteadily in- 
ſifted on the full execution of the treaty he 


had made with john at London, which was as 


obſtinately rejected by the dauphin, there appear- 
ed little proſpect of an accommodation: but by 
the perſuaſions of the earl, now duke of Lan- 
caſter, the king reſolved to accept of more mo- 


derate terms of peace; a change of reſolution 


aſcribed to a vow he had made during a dreadful 
tempeſt which attacked his army on their march, 
and which is repreſented by ancient hiſtorians 
as the cauſe of this ſudden accommodation, 
After the conferences had been carried on dur- 
ing a few days between the Engliſh and French 
at Bre tigni, in the Chartraine, the peace was 
concluded on the eighth of May, 1360, on the 
following conditions. 


That king John ſhould be reſtored to li- 


berty, and pay as his ranſon three millions 
of gold crowns, that is, about 1, 500, oool. of 
our preſent money; which was to be diſ- 
charged at different payments: that Edward 
ſhould renounce, for ever, all claim to the 
crown of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, poſ- 
ſeſſed by his anceſtors; and ſhould receive in 
exchange the provinces of Poictou, Xaintonge, 


PAgenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quercy, 
N 


Vor. IV. Rovergus, 


| 
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Rovergue, PAngoumois, and other diſtricts 
in that quarter, together with Calais, Guiſnes, 
Montreuil, and the county of Ponthien, on 
the other ſide of France: that the full ſove- 
reignty of all theſe provinces, as well as that of 
- Guienne, ſhould be veſted in the crown of 
England, and that France ſhould renounce all 
title to feudal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal 
from them : that Edward ſhould renounce his- 
confederacy with the Flemings, John his con- 
nections with the Scots, and that forty hoſtages 
ſhould be ſent to England as a ſecurity for the 

execution of theſe conditions. _ r 
Agreeably to this treaty of peace, king John 
went over to Calais in July, and in October 
king Edward went thither to receive the firſt 
Payment of the ranſom, which amounted to 
609,000 gold crowns ; but France had been fo 
grievoully exhauſted, that not above two-thirds 
of the ſum could be raiſed, and hoſtages were 
given for payment of the remainder at Can- 
dlemas. The dauphin and his council repair- 
ing to Boulogne, conferences were held on the 
late treaty, and by the conſent of all parties, 
ſome clauſes of it were altered, and the whole 
was ratified by both kings at Calais on the 24th 
of October. The next day John ſet out for 
Boulogne, and Edward accompanied him abovr 
a mile from Calais, where they parted with 
_ demonſtrations of the moit perfect friendſhip, 
and mutual eſteem ; tor the good diſpoſition of 
John rendered him ſo ſenſible of the generous 
treatment he had received in England, as fully 
obliterated the memory of his-rival's aſcendant 
over 
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over him. Though the conditions of the peace 
were ſevere and rigorous, John was poſſeſſed of 
ſuch fidelity and honour, that he reſolved to 
execute them at all hazards, and to uſe every 
method of ſatisfying a monarch, who, though 
he had been his greateſt political enemy, had 
treated him with ſingular humanity and the ut» 

moſt reſpec. 8 
Edward having concluded this important ne- 
gociĩation, returned to England in November 
1361, where the peace was celebrated with all 
ſorts of rejoicings ; and ſoon after, the articles 
of the treaty being laid before both houfes of 
parliament, were unanimouſly approved. How- 
ever, the ſatisfaction occaſioned by this great 
event was ſoon damped by a dreadful plague, 
which broke out at this period, and ſwept 
awgy great numbers of people, among whom 
was the lords Seymour, Moubray, and other 
perſons of high diſtinction; but none was fo 
regreted by the public, as Henry duke of Lan- 
caſter, who was univerſally eſteemed and be- 
loved for his great and amiable qualities, 
Notwithſtanding John's earnett endeavours 
to execute this treaty, there occurred many 
difficulties, chiefly from the reluQance which 
many towns in the neighbourhood of Guienne 
expreſſed againſt ſubmitting. to the dominion 
of the Engliſh. To adjuſt theſe differences, 
John took the reſolution in 1363 to come over 
himſelf to England. His council endeavoured 
to perſuade him from this reſolution, and pro- 
bably would have been pleaſed to ſee him uſe 
every artifice to elude the execution of the 
e treaty g 
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treaty ; but John nobly replied, that though 
good faith was baniſhed from the reſt of the 
earth, ſhe ought {ill to retain her habitation in 
the breaſts of princes. He arrived in England 
during the Chriſtmas holidays, where he met 
with a very cordial reception, and the king of 
Cyprus and Scotland being there at the ſame 
time, the court of Edward ſhone with uncom- 
mon magnificence. In order to detract from 
the merit of this honourable behaviour, ſome 
hiſtorians have repreſented John as making uſe 
of this pretence, in order to pay a viſit to 
an Engliſh lady with whom he was in love; 
but there is no good authority for this ſuppoſi- 
tion, which is the more improbable, as that 
rince was then in the 56th year of his age. 
e took up his reſidence in the Savoy, the 
place where he had reſided during his captivity, 
and where he ſoon after fell fick, and died on 
the Sth of April, 1364. During his reign, 
the crown of France had acquired conſiderable 
acceſſions by obtaining the provinces of Dau- 
phiny and Burgundy : but the latter province 
ohn diſmembered from the crown, by beſtow- 
ing it on his favourite ſon Philip, which after- 
wards proved the ſource of many calamities to 

France. . | 
Charles the Dauphin ſucceeded John in the 
throne, and contrary to the practice of the 
22 princes of that age, ſgems to have re- 
olved never to appear at the head of his 
armies; and he is ſaid to have been the firſt 
king in Europe, that ſhewed the ſuperiority of 
judgment, foreſight and policy to raſh and 
| pre- 


battles were fough 


precipitate courage. He began his reign with 
turning his arms againſt the king of Navarre, 
who was defeated b 
Gueſclin, a gentleman of Britanny, and oblig- 


ed his enemy to accept of moderate terms of 5 
peace: but the chief obſtacle Charles met with 
in the ſettlement of the ſtate, proceeded. from 


enemies of an inferior kind, who were render= 
ed eminent by their crimes, and dangerous 
from their numbee s. 5 

The numerous adventurers who had follow= 
ed Edward's fortunes, having, after the con- 
cluſion of the treaty of Bretigni, diſperſed in- 
to ſeveral provinces, and obtained the poſſeſſion 
of ſtrong fortreſſes, refuſed to lay down their 
arms. They aſſociated themſelves with bands 
of robbers, who were enured -to violence and 
rapine ; and under tbe name of companions 
and companies, became the terror of the peo- 
ple. Theſe ruffians were commanded by ſome 
Engliſh and Gaſcoign gentlemen, particularly 
Sir Hugh Calverly, Sir Matthew Gournay, the 


Chevalier Vert and others; and their numbers 
amounting to near 40, ooo men, carried the ap- 


pearance of regular armies. Several pitched 
t by theſe leaders with the 
troops of France, in which they were victori- 
ous; and in one of theſe, James de Bourbon, 
a prince of the blood, was ſlain. As Charles 
was unable to redreſs ſo enormous a grievance, 
he was led by policy to ſend them into foreign 
countries, ENT $3 

Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, had incurs 
red the univerſal hatred of his ſubje&s, by fil- 
| 0 X43 ling 
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y his general Bertrand du | 
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ling his kingdom and his own family with mur- 
ders, his nobles daily fell victims to his ſuſ. 
picions; and from ground leſs jealouſy, he put 
to death ſeveral of his natural brothers; and 
hence as his enemies encreaſed by his murders, 
they became the occaſion of freſh barbarities. 
Inſtigated by bis miſtreſs, Mary de Padilla, he 
threw into priſon, Blanche de Bourbon his 
wife, the queen of France's ſiſter, and ſoon 
after diſpatched her by poiſon, in order to 
marry his miſtreſs. | 
His natural brother, Henry, count of Tranſ- 
tamare, obſerving the fate of all who incurred 
the diſpleaſure of this cruel tyrant, ſought for 
ſafety in France, where the murder of the 
French princeſs had enflamed the minds of the 
people; and eaſily obtained permiſſion of 
Charles to enliſt the companies 1n his ſervice, 
againſt Peter the Cruel, The French king, 
pleaſed with the propoſal, readily row ana. 
and ordered du Gueſclin to conclude a treaty 
with thoſe banditti. 

The laſt mentioned general had no ſooner 
completed his levies, * he led the army to 
Avignon, the reſidence of the pope, and de- 
manded, ſword in hand, not only an abſolu- 
tion for his ſoldiers, but the ſum of 200, ooo 
livres. His Holineſs readily promiſed the firſt, 
but making ſome difficulty with reſpect to the 
money, du Gueſclin anſwered, ** I believe 
« that my fellows may make à ſhift todo with- 
% out your abſolution, but the money is ab- 
« ſolutely neceſſary.” The pope then, having 
obliged the inhabitants of the city and 5 
3 our- 


6 
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bourhood to pay 100, ooo livres, offered it to 
du Gueſclin. He, however, refuſed to accept 
it. have no intention, ſaid he, to oppreſs 
« the innocent people. His Holineſs and his 
% cardinals alone can eaſily ſpare me that ſum 
« out of their own pockets. I therefore inſiſt 
5 on this money being reſtored to the owners, 
« and ſhould they be defrauded of it, I will 
<« return from the other ſide the Pyrenees, and 
„ oblige you to make them reſtitution.” The 
pope now finding himſelf obliged to ſubmit, 
paid him the ſum demanded out of his own 
treaſury ; and the army being enriched by the 
bleſſings and ſpoils of the church, continued 


their march, and ſoon drove the king of Caſtile 


from his dominions. 
Peter having taken ſhelter in Guienne, now 
ſolicited the protection of the prince of Wales, 


who had been inveſted by his father with the 


ſovereignty of the conquered provinces, under 
the title of the principality of Aquitaine. 
Had the young hero reflected on the unworthi- 
neſs of the prince who deſired his aſſiſtance, he 
would doubtleſs have refuſed his requeſt : but 
only conſidering, on this occaſion, the honour 
of reſtoring a dethroned monarch, and being, 
perhaps, weary of an unactive life, he pro- 
miſed the tyrant his aſſiſtance, and having ob- 
tained his father's conſent, levied an army, and 


ſet out upon this expedition. The firſt blow | 


which the Black Prince gave to Henry of Tranſ- 
tamare, now king of Caſtile, was his recalling 
the companies from his ſervice; and ſuch re- 
ſpect did they pay to che name of * 
; | at 
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that great numbers of them came over to him, 
and inliſted under his banners. But as Henry 


was beloved by his new ſubjects, and ſupported 


by the king of Arragon, he was able to meet 
him with a hundred thouſand men, an army 
three times more numerous than thoſe under 
Edward's command. Henry was adviſed by 
all his experienced officers to ſatisfy himſelf 
with cutting off the prince of Wales's provi- 
fions, and by all means, to avoid a decifive 
action with a general, whoſe enterprizes had 
always been crowned with ſucceſs ; but truſting 
to his numbers, he ſlighted this advice, and en- 
gaping in a battle with the prince, was entire- 


ly defeated, with the loſs of twenty thouſand, ' 


men; while it is ſaid there periſhed, on the. 
fide of the Engliſh, only four knights, and 
forty private men. 

Soon after the battle Peter threw himſelf at 
the prince of Wales's feet, and thanked him 
for reſtoring him to his kingdom. On which 
he raiſed him up, and holding him in his arms, 
ſaid, It was to God alone he was indebted for 
the victory, and not to him, who was only a 
weak inſtrument in his hand, Notwithſtandin 
this appearance of gratitude, Peter ſo well 
merited the epithet he bore, that he propoſed 
to murder all his priſoners in cold blood ; but 
the remonſtrances of the prince of Wales re- 
ſtrained him from committing this barbarity. 


Peter was now reftored to the throne from 


whence he had been driven, and Edward finiſh- 
ed this enterprize with his uſual glory ; but 
that prince had ſoon reaſon to repent his con- 

| | g nections 
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nections with a man void of all ſenſe of virtue 
and honour. The ungrateful tyrant, refuſing 
to part with the money he had ſtipulated to 
pay to the Engliſh forces, want ſoon bred 


among the ſoldiers a mortality which ſwept - 


away great numbers, and the fear of loſing 
the reſt, obliged the prince, who ſaw himſelf 
baſely amuſed with falſe pretences, to retire 
extremely diſſatisfied. He was even forced to 
ſell his plate to provide for the preſſing occa- 
fions of the army. But a more fatal miſchief 
was cauſed by this exedition : during the 
prince's ſtay in Spain, he contracted a diſeaſe 
of which he never recovered, | 

'The barbarities which Peter exerciſed over 
his helpleſs ſubjects whom he now treated as 
vanquiſhed rebels, encreaſed the animoſity of 
the Caſtilians againſt him. Henry of Tranſ- 
tamare returned with du Gueſclin and ſome 
forces raiſed in France, and made ſo great a 
progreſs, that they were ſoon in a condition to 
beſiege Toledo. Peter flying to the relief of 
that city, was defeated and forced to retire to 
the caſtle of Monteil, which was immediataly 
inveſted. Finding his caſe to be deſperate, he 
reſolved to viſit du Gueſclin in his tent, with 
the hopes of procuring tolerable conditions, or - 
of prevailing on him to favour his eſcape, 
But unhappily for him he found Henry there, 
who, after ſome reproaches, threw him to the 
ground, and ſtabbed him with his dagger. 
Henry, having thus ſlain the tyrant, was again 
raiſed to the throne of Caſtile, and tranſmit- 
ted it to his poſterity, | 


Edward 


— 
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Edward III. has hitherto appeared one of 
the greateſt and moſt ſucceſsful princes that 
ever ſwayed the ſceptre, but his latter years 
he very different ſcenes from thoſe we 

ave ſeen. Fortune, after careſſing him fo 
much in his younger days, in his old age 


grew weary of favouring him. He was de- 
prived of thoſe who lay neareſt his heart, and 


{tripped of ali his glorious conqueſts which he 


had purchaſed fo dearly. 


Edward's third ſon, Lionel, Duke of Cla- 


rence, being contracted to Violanta, the daugh- 


ter of John Galeazzo, duke of Milan, went 
with a ſplendid retinue to conſummate his mar- 
riage. For ſome time there was nothing but 


entertainments and diverſions, that were daily 
"renewed in favour of a prince, whoſe alliance 


was ſo honourable to the duke of , Milan; 


'Theſe entertainments haſtened his end, and 


five months after his marriage he died at 
M ontferrat, in the 32d year of his age. 

On the other hand, the prejudice which the 
affairs of prince Edward received from his im- 
prudent expedition into Caſtile, ended not 
with it. The debts in which he had involved 
himſelf by that expedition, obliged him, on 


his return, to impoſe on his principality of 


Aquitaine a new tax, which was-paid by fome 
of the nobility with extreme reluQance, while 


others refuſed to ſubmit to it. The inhabitants 
complained, that they were conſidered as a 
.conquered people ; that no regard was paid to 
their privileges, and that every office of honour - 


and profit was conferred on the Engliſh, Hence 
| | they 
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J RD HK nes 
they caft their eyes on their ancient ſovereign, 
the French king ; and ſeveral of the nobility 


were encouraged to carry their complaints to 
Charles, as to their lord paramount, againſt 


the oppreſhons of the Engliſh government. 


It had been agreed in the treaty of Bretigni, 
that Edward ſhould renounce his clatm to the 
crown of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, and Maine; and that John 
ſhould give up the homage and fealty due for 
Guienne, and the other provinces ceded to 


the Engliſh. But on the confirmation and re- 


newal of that treaty at Calais, it was found 
neceſſary, as Edward had not yet obtained the 
poſſeſſion of all thoſe territories, that the mu- 
tual renunciations ſhould be for ſome time de- 
ferred; and in the mean while it was agreed, 
that the parties ſnould make no uſe of their re- 
ſpective claims againſt each other. Notwith- 
ſtanding the failure in exchanging theſe renun- 
ciations had proceeded from France, Edward 
ſeems to have taken no umbrage at it, as this 
clauſe appeared to give him entire ſecurity, 
and as ſome reaſonable apology had probably 
been made to him for each delay. But now 
Charles reſolved to violate the ſevere terms im- 
poſed by this treaty of peace concluded with 


his father. The declining years of Edward, 


the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of Wales's 
health, the regard which the inhabitants of 
thoſe provinces entertained for their ancient 


maſter, their diſtance from England, and the 


ardent thirſt of revenge felt by the French a- 
gainſt theſe invaders, induced him privately to 
N Prepare 
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prepare for war, and to violate the expreſs | 
terms of the treaty, by ſummoning the prince 
of Wales to appear in his court at Paris, in | 
order to juſtify his conduct towards his vaſſals. | 
To this the prince anſwered, that he would | 
come to Paris, but it ſhould be at the head of 
60,000 men. | | 
It is probable, that prince Edward ſtill 
. that Charles, who did not appear to 
have a genius for war, was far from being in 
earneſt, The French, however, firſt attacked 
Ponthieu which lay conveniently for giving the 
Engliſh an entrance into the heart of France, 
and Abbeville opened its gates to them. This 
example was imitated by St. Valori, Rue, and 
Crotoy ; and in a little time, the whole coun- 
try was reduced to ſubmiſſion, The dukes of 
Berri and Anjou, Charles's brothers, aſſiſted by 
du Gueſclin, invaded the ſouthern provinces, 
and daily made a conſiderable progreſs againſt 
the Engliſh, The prince of Wales's ſickneſs, 
which would not permit his mounting on horſe- 
back, prevented his exerting his uſual activity: 
in one action Chandos, the conſtable of Gui- 
enne, was ſlain: in another the Captal de 
Buche, who ſucceeded him in that office, was 
taken priſoner ; and prince Edward himſelf, 
being conſtrained, by his encreaſing infirmities, 
to return to his native: country, the affairs of 
the Engliſh, in the ſouth of France, were to- 
tally ruined, 3 | 
King Edward was ſo exaſperated, that he 
threatened to put to death all the French hoſ- 
tages that remained in his hands; but on ma- 
} | ture 
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ture deliberation, abſtained from that ungene- 
rous revenge. By advice of parhamenr, he 
reſumed the vain title of king of France, and 
endeavoured to ſend ſuccours into Gaſcony; 
bur all his attempts proved unſucceſsful. The 
earl of Pembroke was intercepted at ſea, and 
both he and his whole army fell into the hands 
of the king of Caſtile, who had fitted out 
a fleet for that purpoſe, and attacked him 
near Rochelle. Edward himſelf with another 
army had embarked for Bourdeaux; but con- 
trary winds obliged him to lay aſide his enter- 
rize. Thirty thouſanꝗd men, with Sir Robert 

Kaolies at their head, however, marched out of 
Calais, and continued their ravages to the 
gates of Paris, but were unable to provoke the 
enemy to come to an engagement; they there- 
fore proceeded in their march, laying waſte the 
provinces of Maine and Anjou; but part of 
the army being defeated by the conduct of du 
Gueſclin, who was now made conſtable of 
France, the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed, 
and the few who returned, inſtead of reaching 
Guienne, took ſhelter in Britanny, whoſe duke 
had entered in an alliance with England. Some 
time after the duke of Lancaſter, at the head 
of an army of 25, ooo men, marched from 
Calais to Bourdeaux, the whole length of 
France, but was ſo harraſſed by flying parties, 
that he brought not half of his army to the 
place of their deſtination. In ſhort, Edward 
had the mortification to ſee almoſt all his an- 
cient poſſeſſions in France raviſhed from him, 
except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and all his 
Vor. IV. 1 con- 
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conqueſts except Calais, and was at laſt obs 
liged to conclude a truce with France. FO 

Edward, beſides the loſs of his foreign do- 
minions, felt the decay of his authority in 
England, and from the ſeverity of ſome par- 
hamentary remonſtrances, experienced the in- 
fluence his preſent ill fortune had on the affec- 
tions of his people. 1 

| 2 this laſt war he loſt his queen, which 
greatly encreaſed his afflictions. He had lived 
with her forty years in perfect union, and had 
by her twelve children. She was alſo extreme- 
ly lamented by the people, who had always 
found her ready to relieve them in their neceſſi- 
ties, and the poor were great loſers by her 
a thy RE 7 yh os NN 185 
Edward, who, during the vigour of life, 
had been chiefly employed in the purſuits of 
war and ambition, in his old age, fell in love 
with Alice Pierce, who had been one of the 
ladies of the bed-chamber to Philippa, his 
late queen, and his paſſion had ſuch an aſcen- 
dant over him, as to render him guilty of 
weakneſſes unbecoming ſo great à prince. 
Wholly employed in pleafing- her, he only 
thought of procuring her diverſions, and en- 
tertainments which were daily made at an im- 
menſe expence. But this gave ſuch general 
diſguſt, that in order to ſatisfy the parliament, 
he was obliged to remove her from Court. 

The indolence naturally attending old age, 
had induced him to reſign, in a great meaſure, 
the adminiſtration of affairs into the hands of 
his ſon the duke of Lancaſter, who was far 

| from 
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from being popular, and which greatly weak · 
ened the people's regard to his perſon and en- 
gagement. Jealous of the duke, they, with 
great regret, ſaw the approaching death of the 
prince of Wales, and dreaded left the ſueceſ- 
fion of his ſon Richard ſhould be defeated by 
Saks intrigues, and the old king's weak 
indulgence, But to ſatisfy the people, Ed- 
ward declared in parliament his grandſon * 
and ſucceſſor to the crown. : 80 | 
On the Sth of June, 1376, the prince of 
Wales died, after a lingering. illneſs, in the 
46th year of his age. He was juſtly the ſub- 
je& of admiration. His amazing 'valour- and 
military talents formed the ſmalleſt part of his 
merit. Generous, humane, affable, and pleaſed 
with rewarding merit wherever he found it, he 
gained univerſal eſteem, and was qualified to 
throw a luſtre not only on that rude age, but 
on the. moſt ſhining period of ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory, His affability in converſation, 
and his modeſty, could never be ſufficiently ad- 
mired ; and he was equally diftinguiſhed by 
the ſubmiſſion and profound reſpect he paid to 
the king his father, whom he never once diſ- 
obliged, He was commonly called by the 
Englith, the Black Prince, from his uſually 
wearing black armour. The news of his death, 
though it was long expected, was received with 
inconceivable grief; and the parliament ex- 
preſſed their juſt ſorrow for the loſs of fo great 
a prince, by attending his corpſe to Canterbury, 
where he was interred. _ | 

1 * 2 After 
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After the prince's death, the king recalled 
thoſe whom A had a little before removed from 
his perſon, - He however ſurvived his fon only 
about a year, and before he left the world, had 
the mortification to ſee himſelf deſerted by all. 
Alice, his favourite, who took care of him in 

his ſickneſs, ſuffered few to come into his 
room. When he was dying, ſhe ſeized every 
thing of value ſhe ceuld find, even the rings 
on his fingers, and then withdrew, No leſs 
ingratitude was ſhewn by his courtiers and chap- 
lains, who all deſerted him, except one ſingle 
prieit, who ſeeing him forſaken in his laſt ago- 
nies, approached the bed, in order to comfort 
him, and addreſſed to him tome exhortations, 
to which the dying king endeavoured to reply 
but his words were too inarticulate to be under- 

Rood, Thus died this illuſtrious prince on the 
21ſt of June, 1377, in the 65th year of his age 
and the 51ſt of his reign, | 

Edward had twelve children by Philippa of 
 Hainault, his queen. Edward, his eldeit ſon, 
who married his couſin Joan, commonly called 
the Fair Maid of Kent, the daughter and 
heireſs of his uncle, the earl of Kent, and by 
her the prince had only Richard, who ſuc- 
ceeded in the throne. His ſecond ſon William 
died an infant. Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
who expired in Italy. John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaſter, ſo called from the place of his 
birth, from whom ſprung that branch which 
afterwards poſſeſſed the crown, Edward's fifth 
ion was Edmund, ſurnamed of Lancaſter, from 
the place of his birth, : who was created earl of 
| | Came 
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Cambridge by the king his father, and duke 
of Vork by king Richard II. William, ſur- 
named of Windſor, died young. Thomas of 
Woodſtock, the ſeventh ſon, was created duke 
of Buckingham by Richard Il. and afterwards 
duke of Glouceſter. Beſides theſe ſons he had 


five daughters, 


The reign of Edward IIT. was one of the 

longeſt and moſt glorious that occurs in the hiſ- 
tory of England. This prince was tall, well 
ſhaped, and had ſo noble and majeſtic a coun- 
tenance, that his very looks commanded re- 
ſpect. The ravages and victories he obtain- 
ed in France, raifed the admiration of Eu- 
rope, and gratified the pride of the Engliſh, 
by exalting the glory of the nation. He was 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his domeſtic govern - 
ment, and the prudence and vigour of his ad- 
miniſtration, which procured England a longer 
interval of domeſtic peace and tranquility, than 
this nation had enjoyed in any former period. 
His affability and obliging behaviour to the 
good, and his rigour and ſeverity to the bad, 
gained him the affections of the people, at the 
ſame time that it curbed their licentiouſneſs. 
Indeed there are few princes to be found in 
hiſtory, in whom was ſo well mixed the du- 
ties of a ſovereign with thoſe of an honeſt 
man. Never did king beſtow honours and re- 
wards with more judgment and greater regard 
to true merit. His valour and conduct rendered 
him ſucceſsful in moſt of his enterprizes; yet 
this ſucceſs was far from filling him with pride ; 
3: | for 
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for never did he ſhew greater ſigns of humility 
than in the courſe of his victories, which he 
conſtantly aſcribed to the protection of heaven. 
Poſſeſſed of the greateſt affability, his conver- 
ſation was eaſy, and always accompanied with 
gravity and diſcretion, He, was the friend of 
the poor, the fatherleſs, the widow, and of the 
unfortunate, Yet in the beginning of his 
reign, he made fome encroachments on the 
liberties of the people, but ſoon learned to 
maintain, in general, the prerogatives of the 
crown, without invading the privileges of his 
ſubjects. In few former reigns were ſo many 
advantageous ſtatutes enacted, and the har- 
mony which ſubfiſted between him and his par- 
liament was greatly inſtrumental in curbing 
the deſigns of the court of Rome. Though 
the old tribute to that ſee was paid during ſome 


years of his minority, Edward had too much 
ſenſe and ſpirit to continue it, and when the 
pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him to appear 
before him, for default of payment, he laid 


the affair before his parliament: on which 
that aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that king 


John could not, without the conſent « of the 


nation, render this kingdom ſubject to a foreign 
power, and that they were determined to ſup- 
port their ſovereign againſt this unjuſt preten- 

ion. During this reign was enacted the ſta- 
tute of proviſors, which rendered it penal to 


procure any preſentations to benefices from the 


court of Rome, and ſecured the rights of all 


patrons and electors, which had been extremely 


encroached on by the pope, By a ſubſequent 
: | itatute, 
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fatute, all perſon; were out-lawed who carried 
any cauſe by appeal to the court of Rome. 

Edward's glory received a new luſtre from 
that of his ſon the prince of Wales, and his 
ha>pineſs was encreaſed by his conſtant union 
with his queen. His ambition was, however, 
extreme. 'This cauſed him to break, in a dif. 
honourable manner, a peace with Scotland, in 
order to diſpoſſeſs his brother-in-law, a minor 
king, and this excited him to raiſe chimerical 
pretenſions to the crown of France, and to 
make thoſe ravages and devaſtations in that 
country, which can neither be reconciled to 
the laws of juſtice nor humanity. 


MisCELLANEOUsS INCIDENTS. 
Till this reign a pound ſterling conſiſted of a 
pound troy, or twelve ounces of ſilver, equi- 
valent to three pounds of ou preſent money: 
but Edward, in the twentieth year of his reign, 


- coined | twenty-two ſhillings out of a pound 


troy, and in his-twenty-ſeventh year, he coined 


_ twenty-five ſlullings. 


OY 


The only exports during this reign were 
wool, hydes, ſkins, leather, butter, lead, tin, 
and ſuch unmanufactured goods, of which 
wool was the moſt conſiderable. To introduce 
and promote the weollen manufacture, Edward 
gave protection to foreign weavers ; and a law 
was enacted, . prohibiting the wear of any cloth 
not made in England. Yet ſo little was the 
nature of trade underſtood by the parliament, 
that the exportation of woollen goods was pro- 
hibited, while the exportation. of W 
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wool was not only allowed- but encouraged. 
The exportation of manufactured iron was alſo 
prohibited by parliament. 

In this reign was aboliſhed the uſe of the 
French language in 8 and public deeds ; 
for the king and nobility ſeem to have kept in 
remembrance their Norman extraction, till the 
wars of Edward and France, inſpired the Eng- 
liſh with an antipathy to that nation. 

In this age the parliament attempted to re- 
train luxury, and it was enacted that no one 
ſhould be allowed either for dinner or ſupper 


above three diſhes: in each courſe, and not a- 


bove two courſes. {Servants were prohibited 
from eating fleſh meat or fiſh above once a day: 
and no man under a hundred a year was per- 


mitted to wear gold, ſilver, or filk in his 


clothes: 
 vIncthis/ reign Was 1 impoſed the firſt toll we 
read of in England for mending the highways; 


- and«this: was for repairing the e from St. 
Qiles's to Femple-Bar. 


It ought not to be omitted, that in this reign 
was introduced pieces of artillery; and the uſe 
of gun- powder in war, which has, by degrees, 
changed the whole art of war, and many cir- 
cumitances in the political government of 
Europe. The ignorance of that age, in the 
mechanical arts, however, rendered the pro- 
greſs of new inventions very flow. The ar- 
tillery firſt made were ſo clumſy, and managed 
with ſuch difficulty, that people were not 


making 


immediately ſenſible of its uſe; and ſince 
. * » that time, improvements have been continually 
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making on theſe dreadful engines of deſtrue- 
tion; which, though they appear to be con- 
trived for the overthrow of empires, and the 
extirpation of the human race, have, in fact, 
rendered battles leſs bloody, and given to civil 
ſocieties a greater degres- of ſtability. By the 
uſe of gun - powder, nations have been brought 
more to a level; conqueſts have been render- 
ed leſs frequent and rapid; and perſonal 
ſtrength in the warriors leſs neceſſary. 
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From the Death of King Edward III. 
to the Union of the Houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, - 


CHAP. I. 
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He aſcends the Throne. The Progreſs of the War 
in France. The Inſarrection under Wat Tyler © 
and. Fack Straw. Edward ravages Scotland 
on the Eaſt, while the Scots ravage E nglaud 
on the Weft. The Diſcontent of the Barons, 

 avho expel the King's Miniſters, and limit his 
Authority, The King reſumes bis Power ; his 
Fonaneſs for Pageantry and Pomp; he ſeizes 
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tbe Charter of London, and is revenged on 


thoſe who had held him in Subjection. The 
Baniſhment of the Dukes of Norfolk and Here- 
ord; the latter returns, and produces a ge- 
neral Inſurrection, in which the King is taken 
Priſoner, depaſtdy aud afteravards murdered. 
His Charatter. Miſcellaneous Intigents. 


| FTE R--the death of Edward III. his 
grandſon Richard / afcended the throne 
without - oppoſition :- the extraordinary change 
from a prince of | conſummate wiſdom and 
great age and experience, to a boy of eleven 
years of age, was not immediately felt by the 
people, Though Edward had fixed the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the throne, he had neglected to eſta- 
bliſh's plan of government during his grand- 
ſon's minority; but this defect was ſupplied by 
FF ͤ ·¹AA ĩðͤ ß Oo 
Richard was crowned on the 6th of July, 
1377; twenty-four days after the death of Ed- 
ward. At this coronation we meet with the 
firſt mention in hiſtory,” of a champion who 
appeared completely armed in Weſtminſter- 
hall, where the king dined ; and throwing his 
gauntlet on the ground,” challenged all perſons 
who ſhould diſpute the king's title to the crown. 
The original of this cuſtom is, however, cer- 
tainly of an older date than the coronation of 
this prince, ſince the office of champiot'was 
then performed by Sir John Dimock, who was 
admitred to that office, by virtue of a right an- 
nexed to a manor he poſſeſſed in Lincolnſhire. 


After 
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| After the coronation, as no regency was ex- 
. preſsly appointed, the adminiſtration was en- 
tirely conducted in the king's name; and as 
| the council and the great officers, who were 
nominated by the houſe of lords, did their 
| duty, the government was for ſome years car- 
ried on with great tranquility ;- this was chiefly 
_ occaſioned by the ſecret, authority of the king's 
uncles, and more particularly of the duke of 
Lancaſter, who was really the regent. | 
The young king on aſcending the thron 
was involved in a war with France; and 
Charles, who had obtained the ſurname of 
Wiſe, might have proved a dangerous enemy 
to ſo young a king ; but the leſs was to be fear- 
ed from him, as he was not naturally of an en- 
terprizing genius. England was not only ſtill 
maſter of Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, 
but had lately, by the-ceflion of the king of 
Navarre, obtained the poſſeſſion of Cherbpry, 
and of Breſt by that af the duke of Britanny. 
The Engliſh 1 thus an cafy entrance into 
F rance, re able to give great diſturbance to 
that kingdom; and before Charles could drive 
the Engliſh from thoſe important poſts, he was 
carried off in the flower of his age, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Charles VI. a minor. 
The war with France was carried on by the 
Engliſh, though with no great vigohr. Sir 
Hugh Calverley, governor of Calais, made an 
inroad into Piccardy, with a detachment of the 
| garriſon, and ſet Boulogre on fire. The duke 
of Lancaſter marched with an army into Bri- 
tanny, but returned without performing uo 
thing 
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thing worthy of notice. But in 1380, the 
duke of Glouceſter marched from Calais at 
the head of two thouſand horſe and eight thou- 
ſand foot; and with this ſmall army boldly en- 
tered the heart of France, and ſpread his ra- 
vages through Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, 
the Beauſſe, the Gatinois, the Orleanois, till 
he reached his allies in Britanny; and though 
the duke of Burgundy came within ſight of 
him with a more conſiderable army, no ſupe- 
riority of numbers could tempt the French, 
who were intimidated by the former ſucceſſes of 
the Engliſh, to venture a pitched battle. But 
the duke of Britanny agreeing to an accommo- 
dation with the court of France, ſoon after 
his receiving theſe ſuccours, this enterprize was 
attended with no permanent advantage. 

The treaſury of England being much ex- 
hauſted by the expences of theſe armaments, 
and that want of ceconomy which uſually at- 
tends a minority, a new and extraordinary tax 
was 1mpoſed by parliament, of three groats 
on every perſon, male or female, who was 
above fifteen years of age ; and it was ordered, 
that in raiſing that tax, the wealthy ſhould aſ- 
ſiſt the poor, according to the value of their 
eſtates. But this impoſition excited a mutiny 
of the moſt dangerous kind, in which the 
meaneſt of the populace roſe againſt their go- 
vernors, and were guilty of the moſt cruel 
outrages. | | 

The minds of the people had been prepared 
for rebellion by John Ball, a ſeditious prieſt, 
who going about the country, preached every 
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ing degraded, in order to aggrandize their in. 
ſolent rulers. Theſe doctrines were greedily 


wich the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity ; and little 


a part of the burthen. While things were in 
this fituation, one of the tax-gatherers ap- 


'her being not 


ſtatute, the fellow laid hold of the maid, and 


the by-ſtanders, who exclaimed, that it was 
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where to the people on the equal right of man. 
kind to liberty, and the bleſſings of life, the 
tyranny of artificial diſtinctions, and the abuſes 
ariſing from the greateſt part of mankind be- 


received by the populace, and were the ſparks 
of a ſedition which the new tax raiſed into a 
flame. bal 

The impoſition had h een farmed out to tax- 
gatherers in each county, who levied the money 


attention was probably paid to the clauſe, that 
the rich ſhould caſe their poor neighbours of 


pointed by theſe farmers entered into a diſpute 
with a tyler of Deptford, named Walter, who 
refuſing to pay for his daughter, on account of 
yet of the age aſſigned by the 


offered to produce a very indecent proof of the 
contrary ; at which the father being enraged, 
inſtantly knocked out the ruffian's brains with 
his hammer. This action was applauded by 


high time for the people to be revenged on their 
tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty. 
They inſtantly flew to arms: all the neigh- 


. bourhood joined in the ſedition: the flame im- 
mediately ſpread over the county, and ſoon 


extended into Kent, Surry, Suſſex, Suffolk, 


Hertford, Cambridge, Norfolk, and Lincoln, 
Before the government had the leaſt notice of 
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the danger, the inſurrection had enereaſed be- 
yond controul, and the populace had thrown off 
all regard to their governors. Not only the 
diſcontented peaſants, but all the debauched' 
profligates and deſperate villains in theſe coun- 
ties, joined in the inſurrection; and being 
headed by the moſt audacious of their aſſo- 
ciates, who aſſumed the name of Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, Hab Carter and Tom Millar, 
from the fondneſs of ſhewing their mean ori- 
gin, they every where committed the moſt out- 
rapious violence on ſuch of the nobility and 
gentry as had the misfortune to fall into their 
hands ; pulling down their houſes, putting to 
death all the juſtices and practitioners of the 
law, and burning all court-rolls and records, 
At length Wat Tyler, at the head of the 
Kentiſh populace, joined thoſe of Effex, com- 
manded by Jack Straw, and on the 12th of 
June, 1381, advanced to Black Heath, to the 
number of a hundred thouſand, with banners 
diſplayed ; and the king's mother, the princeſs 
dowager «of Wales, returning from a pilgrims 
age to Canterbury, and paſſing through the 
midſt of them, they not only inſulted her at- 
tendants, but Tome of the moſt audacious of 
them kiſſed her, in order to ſhew their purpoſe 
of levelling all mankind ; but without attempt- 
ing any farther injury, they allowed her to con- 
tinue her journey. | 
The king ſending meſſengers to them to 
know the reaſon of this inſurrection, they in- 
formed them, that they were come to ſpeak to 
his majeſty about certain important affairs, 
| © and 
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and defired that he would come and hear what 
they had to propoſe. Richard was adviſed to 
comply with their requeſt ; and as he had taken 
ſhelter in the Tower, he entered a barge, and 
ſailed down the river for that A. but 
on his approaching the ſhore, ſuch ſymptoms 
of tumult and inſolence were obſerved, that 
Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the chancellor, and Sir Robert Hales, grand 
prior of the knights hoſpitallers, treaſurer, 


of England, hurried him back with all expe- 


dition to the Tower. The rebels thus diſap- 


pointed, called aloud, Treaſon! 'T reaſon ! Then 


proceeding to the bridge, entered the city, 
plundered ſeveral houſes, and murdered ſome 
Flemiſh merchants. The next day they were 
joined by the populace of the city; and going 
to the palace of the Savoy, which belonged to 
the duke of Lancaſter, they deſtroyed all the 


rich furniture, with vaſt quantities of plate 


and jewels, and burnt that ſtructure to the 
ground. They then turned back to the tem- 


ple, where they burned all the records, books, 


and papers, demoliſhed the buildings ; and 
afterwards repaired to the priory of St. John 
at Clerkenwell, where they performed the ſame 
exploits: then divided into three bodies, 
one of which went to Heybury, where .they 
plundered and reduced to aſhes a magnificent 
ſtructure, which belonged to the knights of 
St. John; a ſecond party, which chiefly con- 
ſiſted of the people of Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, 
proceeded to Mile- end Green; and a third Pe 
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ed themſelves on Tower- hill and in St. Ca- 
tharine's. „ + af, 

Thoſe who had taken up their quarters at 
Mile-end, now fent a meſſage to the ki „de- 
firing him to come to them immediately, o- 
therwiſe they would pull down the Tower, and 
put him to death. At the ſame time their 
companions on Tower-hill intercepted the pro- 
viſions intended for his majeſty's uſe, and 
loudly demanded the heads of the chancellor 


and treaſurer. Though the archers and men 


at arms in the Tower were able to defend it 
againſt ſuch an undiſciplined and Ul-armed 
mob, they were ſo intimidated, that they cauld 
not even manage their arms; and Richard be- 
ing afraid of exa'perating the rebels by refuſ- 
ing to grant their requeſt, rode out with a few 
attendants, to expoſtulate with thoſe at Mile- 
end. He there accoſted them with great affa- 
bility ; told them, that he was their 250% and 
deſired to know their grivances, that they 
might be immediately redreſſed. They re- 
quired the exemption of all perſons through» 
out the realm, from bondage and ſervitude ; 
freedom of commerce in market towns, with- 
out toll or impoſt; and a fixed rent on lands, 
inſtead of the ſervices due by villainage ; and 
* pardon for all offences. Theſe re- 

ueſts which, though in theaſſelves extremely 
reaſonable, the nation was npt yet ſufficiently 
prepared to receive, were however complied 
with; and charters for that purpoſe being im- 


| mediately drawn up, and ſealed the next morn» 


ing, were delivered to them; on which the 
| 8 3 peaſants 
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peaſants of Eſſex and Hertfordſhire imme 
ately diſperſed, and returned to their ſeverai 
homes. 

In the mean while the body of the rebels 

ſed on Tower-hill, had entered that fortreſs ; 

headed the primate and treaſurer, maſſacred 
fifteen other perſons in cool blood, and treat- 
ed the king's mother with the utmoſt indigni- 
ties ; while the knights and men at arms ſtood 
inactive, without daring to oppoſe them. 

The wealthy part of the citizens of London 
beginning at length to recover from their con- 
ſternation, Walworth, the mayor, perſuaded 
them to take arms in defence of their ſovereign. 
In the mean while, the king ſent to offer Wat 
Tyler and his people the ſame charters that 
had ſatisfied the men of Eſſex; but that lea- 
der, intoxicated with his power and ſucceſs. 
made no other anſwer, but that he would con 
ſent to a peace if he liked the terms; and dif- 
ferent conditions were three times ſent to him 


and rejected, in the compaſs of a few hours, 


At length Richard riding towards Smithfield, 
invited him to a conference, in order to know 


and remove his objections; on which Tyler 


began to move with his followers towards that 
place; but ſo flowly, that Sir John Newton, 
who had delivered the meſſage, let him know,. 
that the king was waiting for him, and that he 
ought to mend his pace. Affronted at this 
freedom, he replied, he might make what 


haſte he would; but for his own part, he 
would move as he thought proper. On his | 


approaching Richard, he did not offer to alight, 
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and Sir John Newton blaming the indecen 

of his behaviour, he drew his dagger to ſtab 
him for his preſumption. - Newton then draw- 
ing his, the king interpoſed, aud ordered him 
to deliver up his dagger to Tyler, who, not- 
withſtanding his inſolence and brutality, ſeem- 
ed diſconcerted by the preſence of his prince: 
Tyler's demands were ſo extravagant, and ut- 
tered in fo unconnected a manner, that Ri- 
chard, not being able perſectly to underſtand 
his meaning, would not aſſent to them. In- 
deed the intention of both was to amuſe each 
other; for the king knew that Sir Robert 
Knolles was marching to his aſſiſtance, at the 
head of a thouſand veterans, and Tyler expect- 
ed a reinforcement the next day from Hert- 
fortſhire. Nevertheleſs the inf lebeian 
could not hrook a refuſal, and lifted up his 
dagger, as if he intended to plunge it in his 
ſovereign's boſom, which W raiſe the indig- 
nation of Walworth, who attended the king, 
that, without conſidering to what danger he 
expoſed his maſter, he difcharged ſuch a blow 
on the rebels head with his ſword, as laid him 
„ CA ES 

The rebels ſeeing their leader on the ground, 
encouraged each other to revenge his death, 


and bent their bows to ſhoot at the king and 


his retinne. Bur Richard prevented the dan- 
ger, by a conduct "ſhewed greater bold- 
neſs and prudence than could be expected from 
a young prince not quite fixteen years of age. 
Inſtead of flying, he, with admirable preſence 
of mind, advanced towards the rebels, crying, 

; in 


— 


* cern about the loſs of your leader, I myſelf 


awed by his preſence, implicitly followed him ; 
and to prevent any diſorder that might have 


Robert Knolles with his band of veterans, and 


and put. themſelves under the command of 
Walworth. The fight of, theſe troops com- 
pleted the dejection of the rebels. Sir Robert 
was deſirous of attacking them; but as many 


B had been compelled to join them, the 
ing was unwilling to puniſh the innocent 


that officer from committing an undiſtinguiſn- 
ed ſlaughter, peaceably diſmiſſed them with 


Companions. | | WIS 

Another mob was in full march from Hert- 
fordſhire, in order to join Tyler, when my 
received the news of his death, and the diſ- 


kept together; but inſtead of proceeding, re- 
turned, and extorted letters of manumiſſion 


lords to whom they owed vaſfalage ; ſome of 
whom they murdered ; they likewiſe compel- 
led the abbot and convent to deliver up their 
charters, which they committed to the flames 
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in a reſolute voice, What my lieges ! Will 
«© you kill your king? Give yourſelves no con- 


© will be your general, follow me, and I will 
« grant your demands.” The rebels, over- 
ariſen from their entering the city, he led them 


into the fields, where he was joined by Sir 


ſome thouſands of Londoners, who, immedi- 
ately after the death of Tyler had taken arms, 


with the guilty; and having ſtrictly prohibited 
the ſame charters that had been granted to their 


perſion of his followers. They, however, ſtill 


from the monaſtery of St. Albans, and the 
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in the market-place. For theſe outrages, they - 
now pleaded the royal authority, till a procla- 
mation was publiſhed by the king, command- 
ing all the ſheriffs, mayors, 3 other officers 
of the peace, to ſuppreſs theſe commotions. | 

The. ſame inſurrections ſtill appeared in 
other parts of the kingdom. 'The peaſants of 
Suffolk took arms, and ſtruck off the head of 
Sir John Cavendiſh, lord chief juſtice of Eng- 
land, and alſo murdered two monks belonging 
to the convent of St. Edmonſbury, which they 
likewiſe robbed of its charters, 3 

In the mean time the rebels of Norfolk roſe 
under the conduct of John Litteſter, or the 
Dyer, who affected great ſtate, and compelled 
all the freeholders of the county to appear to 
countenance his proceedings. Sir Robert Sale 
preſuming to cenſure his conduct, he ordered 
his followers to beat out his brains, and after- 
wards obliged Sir William Morley and Sir 
John Brewes, to ſet out for the court, in order 
to introduce three of his followers, who had 
inſtructions to ſolicit an ample charter of li- 
berties, and to preſent the king with a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, which had been extort- 
ed from the city of Norwich. Theſe deputies 
were met in their journey to London by Henry 
Spenſer, the warlike biſhop of Norwich, who, 
without ceremony, ordered them to be be- 
headed; and being afterwards joined by ſome 
gentlemen of the county and their followers, 
he advanced againſt the rebels who lay at 
North Walſham, and was the firſt man who 
entered their entrenchments ſword in _ 

_ | e 
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The rebels fought for ſome time with great 
fury; but were at length routed by that mar- 
tial prelate, and a great number was ſlain in 
the purſuit. Litteſler and his principal ac- 
complices were taken, and ſoon after hanged 
and quartered, by which means the quiet of 
that county was reſtored. 

The biſhop of Norwich then marched into 
the counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge, 
where having reduced all the mutinous peaſants, 
he entered Suffolk and diſperſed the rebels of 
that county, who had murdered a great num- 
ber of perſons concerned in the law, and com- 
mitted terrible outrages, ; 

Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of the other 


rebels, thoſe of Eſſex now ſent deputics to the 


king to procure a confirmation. of their char- 
ter. But the king's ſituation was now chang- 


ed: for the nobility and gentry, on hearing of 


his danger, in which they were all concerned, 
had flocked to London with their adkerents 
and retainers, and Richard had taken the field 


at the head of forty thouſand men. He there- 


fore publiſned a proclamation, requiring all 
tenants to perform their accuſtomed ſervices, 
and then marched in perſon againſt the rebels 
of Eſſex, who being defeated in two battles, 
ſubmitted, and ſued for mercy. The charters 
of enfranchiſement and pardon were then re- 
voked; the peaſants were reduced to the ſame 
low condition as before, and ſeveral of the 
ring- leaders ſuffered death for their late diſor- 
ders. It was pretended, that theſe rebels in- 
tended to ſeize the king's perſon; to carry him 
| al 
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at cheir head through England; to murder all 
the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and even 
all the biſhops and prieſts, except the mendi- 
cant friars ; afterwards to diſpatch the king 
himſelf; and all being thus reduced to a le- 
vel, they were to govern the kingdom at their 
pleaſure, 
So mad and chimerical a project might poſ- 
ſibly have entered the brains of ſome of the 
giddy and ignorant of the people in the deli- 
rium of their ſucceſs ; but there is not the leaſt 
probability, that ſo wild a ſcheme was ever re- 
gularly formed, and agreed to by the people 
and their leaders. This, indeed, was leſs a 
rebellion againſt the king, than againſt the 
nobles, by whom they were held in bon- 
| Cage, by the hard conditions and ſervices an- 
nexed to their feudal .tenures. By theſe they 
were rendered ſlaves : and had theſe inſurrec- 
tions been conducted with prudence and hu- 
manity, theſe men would have deſerved to be 
treated with the reſpe& due to thoſe who have 
ſtruggled, though without ſucceſs, for the re- 
covery of their native freedom : but popular 
inſurrections, where they have no perſons of 
rank and diſtinction at their head, who have 
influence to govern them, and to awake their at- 
tention to the voice of prudence and humanity, 
degenerate into the moſt licentious mobs. The 
moſt daringly vicious and abandoned get th= 
lead, cruelty and rapine become ſport, all 
the laws of juſtice and humanity are wantonly 
trampled under foot, and with whatever lau- 
dible views they may have been at firſt actuated, 
every 
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every valuable purpoſe is ſure to be defeated, 
and to end in their own deſtruction. 
It is ſaid, that beſides thoſe of the inſur- 
gents who fell with their arms in their hands, 
above fifteen hundred died by the hands of the 
hangman. Judge Treſilian was commiſſioned 
to go into the ſeveral counties and try the 
guilty; and the number being very great, he 
had an opportunity to gratify his cruel and in- 
human temper, by puniſhing the unfortunate 
wretches, to whom he ſhewed no favour. 
The ſame year a match was concluded be- 
. tween Richard and Anne, filter of the em- 
peror Winceſlaus, who arrived in England a 
few days before Chriſtmas, and the nuptials 
were ſolemnized after the holidays. She was 
crowned at Weſtminſter with great pomp, 
g and tournaments were held upon that occa- 
—_ Hon. | 
if | The preſence of mind and courage with 
'F which the king at ſo early an age had ſhewn 
on the death of Tyler, raiſed great expecta- 
tions, that his abilities and ſuccels would equal 
thoſe of his father and grandfather : but theſe 
pleaſing hopes ſoon vaniſhed, as every enter- 
prize which he attemped ſhewed his want of 
Capacity. | | 
The Scots having become ſenſible of the 
diſadvantage they lay under from their want of 
cavalry, had applied to the regency of Charles 
VI. on which they ſent over John de Vienne, 
admiral of France, with a body of 1500 men 
at arms, to ſupport them in their incurſions 
againſt the Engliſh, This induced the king's 


uncles, 


— fo. 22 
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uncles, in 1385, to raiſe an army of 60,009 
men, with which Richard marched into Scot- 
land, The Scots as uſual abandoned their 
country to be plundered; and when the French 
commander expreſſed his ſurprize at this con- 
duct, they let him know, that their cattle be- 
ing driven into places of ſecurity, their houſes 
and goods were of little value; and they could 
eaſily repair tne loſſes they ſuſtained in this re- 
ſpect, by an incurfion into England, Thus, 
while Richard entered Scotland on the eaſt by 
Berwick, 30,000 of the Scots, attended by 
the French, cntered England by the weſt, and 
having extended their devaſtations through 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire, 
returned in tranquility with a rich booty. 
Mea: while R-chard advancing towards Edin- 
burgh, in his way deſtroyed all che towns and 
villages for ſome diſtance on each ſide of him: 
he reduced to aſhes that city, and alſo Perth, 
Dundee, and other places. He was then ad- 
viled to march towards the weft ccaft, to inter- 
cept the enemy on their return, in order to be 
revenged on them for the rayages they had 
committed in England ; but his impatience to 
enjoy his favourite pleafures and amuſements, 
out-weighing every other conſideration, he led 
back his army, without performing any thing 
eiſe worthy of notice, Soon after the Scots 
finding that, in the kind of war to which 
they confined themſelves, a heavy, body of 


French cavalry was of little ute, they treated 


their allies fo ill, that they returned home, 
Vor. Iy, . AKreatly 
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greatly diſguſted with the country and its in- 
abitants. | | 

The next year England was kept in perpe- 
| tual alarm by the French, who were now in 
alliance with the Flemings, and had aſſembled 
at Sluys a great fleet and army to invade Eng- 
land; an enterprize in which all the nobility 
of France were engaged. Great prepara- 
tions were made to oppoſe them; but their 
fleet was happily diſperſed by a ſtorm, and 
many of the ſhips being taken by the Enge 
liſh before the troops were embarked, this 
freed the nation from the preſent danger. The 

French were induced by two circumſtances to 

engage in ſuch gn attempt: the abſence of the 

duke of Lancaſter, who having ſome years be- 
fore married the daughter of Peter the Cruel, 
| Had carried into Spain the flower of the Eng- 

Jiſh military force, to proſecute his claim to 

the crown of Caſtile ; and ſome violent diſſen- 

frons which had in the mean time ariſen in the 

Engliſh government. | 

Richard was held by his uncles, particularly 
by the duke of Glouceſter, who was a prines 
of genius and ambition, in a ſubjection which, 
though not unſuitable either to his years or 
lender capacity, was extremely diſagreeable 
to him; and he, therefore, ſoon attempted to 
ſhake it off. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
aà young nobleman of an agreeable figure, hav- 
ing acquired an aſcendant over him, governed 
him with an abſolute authority; and Richard 

. ſetting no bounds to his affection, created him 
marquis of Dublin, a title which was before 

| | un⸗ 
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unknown in England; he then made him 
duke of Ireland; and transferred to him for 
life, the entire ſovereiguty of that iſland. The 
king allo gave him in marriage his couſin ger- 
man, the earl of Bedford's daughter; and 
though that lady was of an unexceptionable 
character, he ſoon after permitted him to di- 
vorce her, in order to marry a young Bohemian 
lady, who waited on his queen, with whom 
that nobleman had become enamoured. The 
whole attention of the court was now turned 
to this favourite: all ,favours paſſed through - 
his hands, and by his mediation alone, acceſs 
to the king could only be obtained. His other 
favourites were Alexander Nevil, archbiſhop 
of York, Michael de la Pole, a merchant's 
ſon, and judge Trefilian, who never wanted 
8 to juſtify whatever was agreeable to the 

ing. | | | 

| — the jealouſy of power produced 
great animoſities between the princes of the 
blood and the chief nobility on the one hand, 
and between the principal fayourite and his 
creatures on the other. Moubray, earl of 
Nottingham, the marſhal ; Piercy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland ; Fitz- Alan, earl of Arundel; 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and Monta- 
cute, earl of Saliſbury, were cloſely united 
with each other and the princes, both by 
friendſhip, and by their antipathy to the mi- 
nion; and being no longer kept in awe by the 
prince's perſonal character, they ſcorned to 
ſubmit to his miniſtry ; and ran to the great- 
eſt extremities in their oppoſition” © 
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They firſt proceeded againſt Michael de la 
Pole, the preſent chancellor, who had been 
lately created earl of Suffolk, and was thought 
to have the gre. teit experience and capacity 
of all thoſe who were attached to the duke of 
Ireland and the king's ſecret council, they 
therefore on ſeveral pretences cauſed him to be 
_ deprived of his office; to which the king at 
laſt conſented, on condition, that no other 
attack ſhould be made on him, or any other 
of his miniſters. | 
This ſtipulation was obſerved by the duke 
of Glouceſter and his aſſociates; but though 
they attacked no other of the miniſtry, they 
fell upon the king himſelf, and formed a com- 
miſſion, which they procured to be ratified by 
parliament, in which was appointed a council 
of fourteen perſons, all of whom, except Ne- 
vil, archbiſhop of York, was of Glouceſter's 
party. To this council the ſovereign power 
was transferred for twelve months, and the 
king, though he had reached the twenty firit 
year of his age, was in a manner dethroned. 
Richard was, however, obliged to ſubmit, and 
to ſwear never to infringe a commiſſion which 
had been extorted from him by violence. 
Richard, whoſe power was thus limitted, 
ſoon became ſenſible of the contempt into 
which he had fallen; and his favourites, who 
were yet allowed to remain about his perſon, 
did not fail to aggravate the injury which had 
been offered him; he therefore reſolved to ſeek 
the means, both of recovering his authority, 
and of being revenged on thoſe who had 0 
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vadad it. The houſe of Commons being now 


ot ſome weight in the conſtitution, he ſecretly 


tried to procure a favourable election, and 


ſounded tome of the ſheriffs, who being then 


both the returning officers, and magiſtrates of 


great power in the counties, had a conſiderable 
influence in elections. But as they had moſt 


of them been appointed by his uncles, they 


were averſe to his deſigns. On this ill ſucceſs, 
he applied to the judges, and propoſed to them 
ſome queries, which they made no ſcruple of 


anſwering as he defired ; and declared, that 
the late commiſſion was derogatory to the roy- 


alty and prerogatives of the king; that thoſe 
by whom it was procured, or who adviſed the 
king to conſent to it, were liable to capital 
puniſhment ; ; that thoſe by whom he was com- 
elled, were guilty of treaſon ; that the king 
25 the right of dinolving parhaments when- 
ever he pleaſes ; that while the parliament fits, 
it muſt firſt proceed upon the king's buſineſs, 
and that without his conſent, that aſſembly 
cannot impeach any of his miniſters and judges, 
All theſe determinatiors, except the two laft, 
appear to be juſtifiable according tò our pre- 
ſent maxims, with reſpect to the royal prero- 
gatives. This antwer they ſigned before the 
archbiſhops of York and Dublin, the biſhops 
of Durham, Chicheſter and Bangor, the Hike 
of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and two other 


of the council. 


This fecret conſultation ſoon reaching the 
ears of the duke of Glouceſter and his adher- 
yay they were greatly alarmed, and inſtantly 
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reſolved to prevent the execution of the king's 
intentions. They knew that London was well 
dliſpoſed to their party, and the king no ſooner 
came thither, than they ſecretly aſſembled their 
forces, and appeared in arms near Highgate, 
with a power which Richard and his miniſters 
were unable to reſiſt. 'They firſt ſent the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with the lords Deve- 
reux, Cobham, and Lovet, to demand, that 
the traitors Who had ſeduced him, by their per- 
nicious council, ſhould be delivered up to 
them. A few days after, they appeared before 
him with their retinue in arms, and accuſed, 
by name, the archbiſhop of York, the duke 
of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and Sir Ni- 
cholas Brembre. as public enemies to the ſtate; 
and throwing down their gauntlets, offered to 
maintain the truth of their charge *by duel. 
However, all the perſons accuſed had with- 
drawn or were concealed. The duke of Ire- 
land, who had eſcaped into Cheſhire, raiſed 
ſome forces, with which he advanced, in order 
to reſcue the king from the nobles; but Glau- 
ceſter attacking him in Oxfordſhire with a ſu- 
perior army, he was routed, his followers diſ- 
perſed, and he himſelf obliged to fly into the 
; Netherlands, where, a few years after, he died 
in exile. The next year the lords marched to 
London with an army of 40,000 men ; obliged 
the king to ſummon a parliament, which was 
entirely at their devotion, and entered an accu- 
ſation or appeal, as it was called, againſt the 
five counſellors whom they had already accuſed 
* ore the king. This charge conſiſted of 
| _ thirty- | 
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thirty- nine articles, and none of the accuſed, 
except Sir Nicholas Brembre, being in cuſto- 
dy, the reſt were cited to anſwer; and upon 
their not appearing, the houſe of peers, with- 
out hearing a ſingle witneſs or examining one 
fact, declared them guilty of high. treaſon, 
Even Sir Nicholas Brembre, who was brought 


into court, had only the appearance of a trial; 


and though the peers were not, by the conſtitu- 
tion of England, his proper judges, they, in 
a ſummary manner, pronounced ſentence of 
death upon him, and he was executed with Sir 
Robert Treſilian, who, in the interval, had 
been diſcovered and taken. Thus, merely 
from a rivalſhip in power, were theſe perſons 
perſecuted with the utmoſt rage of unremit- 


ting cruelty, by the duke of Glouceſter and 


his faction, againſt a miniſtry, u ho do not ap- 


pear to have been guilty of any particular il- 
legal act, or inſtance of miniſterial tyranny, 
without the leaſt regard either to reaſon, juſ- 
tice, or humanity, All the other judges were 
condemned for figning the extrajudicial opi- 
nions at Nottingham; and as a particular fa- 
vour, were baniſhed to Ireland, though they 
pleaded the fear of their lives as their excuſe. 
Lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir een Berners, 
aliſbury, were 
alſo tried and condemned for high treaſon, for 
no other crime but their having attempted to 
defeat the late commiſſion; the life of the latter 
was however ſpared. A 
It might have been expected, that on Ri- 
chard's being reduced to ſuch ſubjection, and 


ap- 
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appearing ſo unable to defend his ſervants from 
the reſentment of the princes and chief nubi. 
bity, that he would never have been able to 
recover the royal authority, without the moſt 
violent ſtruggle; yet in leſs than a twelve- 
month, the king being in his 23d year, de- 
clared in council, that as he was now of full 
age, which entitled him to govern his king- 
dom and houſhold by his own authority, he 
was determined to exerciſe his right of ſove- 
reignty. No one venturing to contradict {0 
reaſonable a deſign, he inſtantly deprived Fitz- 
Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of the poſt 
of chancellor, and beſtowed it on William of 
Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter ; the biſhop 
of Hereford was removed from the office of 
treaſurer ; the carl of Arundel was deprived of 
his poſt of admiral ; and even the duke of 
Glouceſter and the ear] of Warwick were, for 
a time, removed from the council-board, Theſe 
changes were made without the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion, and Richard for ſome time exerciſed the 
authority he had reſumed, with moderation. 
He ſoon after appeared to be entirely recon- 
.Ciled to his uncles and the other nobles, by 
whom he had been fo reſolutely oppoſed, and 
never attempted to recall the duke ef Ireland, 
whom he found ſo obnoxious to them, from 
baniſhment : he even confirmed, by proclama- 
tion, a general pardon paſſed by the parhament 
{or all offences, and endeavoured to obtain the 
affections of the people, by voluntarily re- 
mitting ſome ſubſidies which had been grant- 
ed him: Fs 
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The king's favourites, however, ſoon after 
inſinuated, that the duke of Glouceſter had 
ill deſigns againſt his perſon; but the duke ſo 
fully vin dicated his innocence, that the king 
was convinced that the charge was groundleſs; 
yet he would not ſuffer the duke to proſecute 
his accuſers. | 

The next year the duke of Lancaſter return- 
ed from his Spaniſh expedition, after having 
obliged the king of Caſtile to conclude a treaty 
with him, promiſing to pay him 600,000 li- 
vres, with an annual penſion of 40,000, or 
ten thouſand pounds of our preſent money, 
during his life and that of his Sache This 


treaty was followed by the marriage of Ca- 
tharine, the duke's daughter, with Henry, the 


eldeſt ſon of the king of Caſtile; on which 
account, the duke and dutcheſs reſigned their 
pretenſions to that crown. Lancaſter's autho- 
rity ſerved to counter. balance that of the duke 
of Glouceſter, and ſecured the- power of Ri- 
chard, who treated him with great reſpect, 
and made a ceſſion to him for life of the dutchy 
of Guienne, which the inclinations of the 
Gaſcons had reſtored to the Engliſh govern- 
ment. But as they loudly remonſtrated againſt 
this ceſſion, it was afterwards, by the duke's 
conſent, revoked. 

In the mean while the French war was 


ſcarcely heard of, and the tranquility in the 


north of England was only interrupted by one 
inroad of the Scots, which rather proceeded 


from a rivalſhip between the two martial fa- 


milies of Piercy and Douglas, than from any 
| | national 
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national quarrel: a fierce battle or ſkirmiſh 
was fought at Otterborne, in which young 
Piercy, who, from his impetuous valour, was 
ſurnamed Hotſpur, was taken priſoner, and 
Douglas flain ; but the victory remained un- 
decided. | 

But while the adminiſtration of the king 
appeared unſullied by any unpopular act, and 
the government ſeemed, in a good meaſure, 
- unexceptionable, his perſonal character brought 
him into contempt. Addicted to pleaſure, he 
ſpent his time in feaſting and jollity ; and la- 
viſhed immenſe ſums in tournaments. Tho' 
a terrible plague, and a famine no leſs dread- 

ful, afflicted England in 1391, the king's ex- 
ceſſive fondneſs for pageantry and pomp, in- 
duced him to retrench none of his diverſions 
or expences. He valued himſelf upon ſur- 
paſſing in magnificence all the ſovereigns of 
Europe, and acted as if he had poſſeſſed an 
inexhauſtible fund of treaſure. - Three hun- 
dred domeſtics were employed in his kitchen 
alone; and the queen had the ſame number of 
women in her ſervice. The courtiers eaſily 
obtained what they aſked, and he in every 
thing behaved with a profuſeneſs, which could 
not fail of being very chargeable to his ſub- 
jects. 

His revenues not being ſufficient for his ex- 
pences, he attempted to borrow ſo ſmall a ſum 
as a thouſand pounds of the city of London, 
but had the mortification to be refuſed ; and 
even an Italian merchant, who offered to lend 
the money, was cut in pieces by the * 
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This affront Richard highly reſented, and ſoon 
after, under the colour of puniſhing a tumult 
of ſmall conſequence, raiſed by a baker's appren- 
tice, he took away the charter of the city, and 
removed the courts of juſtice to Vork: but af- 
terwards the citizens of London were glad to re- 
deem their charter, by making him a preſent 
of ten thouſand pounds and two gold crowns. 
In 1394 ſome inſurrections of the Iriſh now 
induced the king to make an expedition into 
that country, which he had the good fortune to 
reduce to obedience ; and by that means re- 
covered, in ſome degree, the character of cou- 
rage, which he had loſt by his inactivity. 

The queen having died this year, Richard, 
in 1396, demanded in marriage Iſabella, the 
daughter of Charles VI. This propoſal was 
at firſt rejected by the court of France, the 
princeſs being only ſeven years old, and pro- 
miſed to the duke of Britanny; however, in ; 
a ſecond negociation, Charles conſented to the 
marriage, and a twenty-eight years truce was 
agreed upon between the two crowns. Soon 
after both the kings met between Ardres and 
Calais, under tents where the two courts diſ- 
played all their magnificence, and. where the 
nuptials were ſolemnized and the treaty ſigned, 
But both this marriage and the truce gave ſuch 
offence to the duke of Glouceſter, that he told 
the king, it would have been more adviſeable 
to attempt to recover what England had loft in 
France, by a vigorous war, than to enter into 
an alliance with a crown that had always je 
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ed greater advantages by treaties with England, 
than by its arms. by | 

The next year the reſtitution of Cherburg 
to the king of Navarre, -and of Breſt to the 
duke of Britanny, gave great offence. 'The 
Engliſh having been at ſuch expence in aiding 
thoſe princes, that they might have been juſt- 
ly kept till the whole was repaid. This occa- 
ſioned the greater diſſatisfaction, on account 
of the king's receiving for them only an in- 
conſiderable ſum, which he laviſhed away in 
needleſs expences. The duke of Glouceſter 
was fo diſpleaſed, that he upbraided the king 
in very ſevere terms, to which Richard replied 
in 2 manner that ſhewed he was greatly oftend- 
ed. He afterwards complained to the dukes 
of Lancaſter and York, that Glouceſter took 
upon him to controul his actions, and dropped 
ſome expreſſions, which made them think he 
ſuſpected all three of having formed ill deſigns 
againit him. The two princes profeſſed their 
unſhaken loyalty, and obſerved, that they did 
not queſtion that the duke their brother was 
equaliy loyal, though his haſty temper made 
him ſometimes ſpeak with too much warmth. 
With this juſtification, the king appeared ſa- 
tisfied; but one morning coming to Glouceſ- 
ter's country-houſe, and finding him in bed, 
he deſired him to riſe immediately, and go with 
him to London, pretending that he wanted i im 
on a very important affair, which he wauld 
mention on the road. The duke inſtantly 
dreſſed, and mounting his horſe, rode by the 
king, who talked to kim of the pretended af- 
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fair, till they came to a hollow way, where 
the duke was ſuddenly ſurrounded by ſome 
horſemen, and carried on board a ſhip, which 
lay ready in the Thames, to convey him to 
Calais. | 
On the king's arrival in London, he ſent 
for the earls of Warwick and Arundel ; and 
after familiarly diſcourſing with them for ſome 
time, ordered them to be apprehended* and 
ſent to the Tower. The lord Cobham aud 
ſome others were ſerved in the ſame manner. 
In the mean time, the people beginning to put 
themſelves in motion, he iſſued a proclama- 
tion, declaring, that theſe lords were taken 
into cuſtody for new miſdemeanors, and that 
they ſhould be proceeded againſt according 
to law. RE | 
The king had already taken all neceſſary 
meaſures to have a parliament at his devotion, 
he having ſome time before changed all the 
ſheriffs of the kingdom, and ſuffered none but 
thoſe who had promiſed to be ſubſervient to 
his deſign ; and he did not doubt to find the 


peers no leſs compliant. A parliament being 


immediately ſummoned at Weſtminſter, paſſed 
whatever acts the king was pleaſed to dictate : 
They annulled for ever the commiſſion which 
uſurped upon the royal authority, and declared 
any attempt to revive a like commiſſion to, be 
treaſon: they abrogated all the acts which at- 
tainted the king's miniſters, and which both 
the parliament that had paſſed them, and the 
whole nation had ſworn to maintain,: and de- 
clared the general pardon granted by the king 
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to be invalid, as extorted by force, though af= 
ter Richard had reſumed the government, and 
no longer lay under any reſtraint, he had yo- 
luntarily confirmed that general indemnity by 
proclamation, They even annulled a particu- 
lar pardon granted to the earl of Arundel, fix 
years after, under the pretence that it was ob- 
tained by ſurprize, and that the king was not 
fully informed of that nobleman's guilt. 
Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
brother to Arundel, was then impeached by 
the commons for his concurrence in procuring 
the illegal commiſſion, and in attainting the 
king's miniſters. To this the primate pleaded 
guilty, but being an ecclefiaſtic, the king was 
bed with his being baniſhed the realm and 
his temporalities ſequeſtered. The duke of 
Gloucefter, with the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, were accuſed of the ſame crimes 
and alſo of having appeared in arms in a hof- 
tile manner. The earl of Arundel, on being 
brought to the bar, pleaded both the king's 
neral and particular pardon ; but this plea 
being over-ruled, he was condemned and exe- 
cuted.. The earl of Warwick was alſo found 
guy of high treaſon, but on account of his 
ubmiſhve behaviour, was ſentenced to perpe- 
tual baniſhment in the iſle of Man. | 
In the mean time a warrant was iſſued to 
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extremely ſuſpicious, and it was inſtantly the 
general opinion, that he was murdered by order 
of the king his nephew ; and this opinion was 
but too well founded; for in the following 
reign, undoubted proofs were laid before the 

liament, that his keepers had ſmothered 
lin with pillows; and it evidently appeared, 
that Richard, being apprehefiſive that the trial 
and execution of ſo great and popular a prince, 
and ſo near a relation, ſhould prove danger- 
ous, had thus baſely gratified his revenge, by 
a method which he thought would have perfect · 
ly concealed it. 

After a ſeſſion of twelve days, the parlia- 
ment was adjourned to Shrewſbury : but before 
the departure of the members, the king ex- 
acted from them an oath, that they would 


- perpetually maintain all the acts they had late- 


ly made; and the ſcfion concluded with the 
creation or advancement. of ſeveral peers : the 
earl of Rutland was made duke of Albemarle ; 
the earl of Derby, duke of Hereford ; the 
earl of Kent, duke of Surry ; the earl of Not- 
tingham, duke of Norfolk; the earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, duke of Exeter; the ear! of Somer- 
ſet, marquis of Dorſet ; Ralph Nevil, earl of 


Weſtmoreland ; lord Spencer, earl of Glou- 
ceſter ; William Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire ; and 


Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter. 


| The parliament met at Shrewſbury on the 28th 
of January, 1398. When Richard ſtill ap- 


ed ſo anxious for the eſtabliſhment of theſe 
acts, that he not only. obliged the lords and 
commons to ſwear to obſerve them again, on 
| = "uv 
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the croſs of Canterbury, but ſoon after, pro- 
cured a bull from the pope, in order to ſecure 
and eſtabliſh them for ever, On the other 
hand, the parliament conferred on him the du- 
ties of wool, wool-fells and leather, for life ; 


ad alſo granted him a ſubſidy of one tenth 


and a half, and one fifteenth and a half. The 
attainder of Treſilian, and the other judges 
were reverſed ; and the anſwers, for which 
they had been impeached, were, by the appro- 
bation of the preſent judges, declared to be 
juſt and legal. They alſo, on the petition of 
lord Spencer, earl of Glouceſter, went fo far 
back, as to reverſe the attainder of the two 
Spencers in the reign of Edward II. Before 
the parliament were diſſolved, they elected a 
committee of twelve lords and fix commoners, 
whom they inveſted with the whole power of 
the two houſes, and with full authority to finiſh 
all the buſineſs which they had not had leiſure 


to bring to a concluſion. During this ſeſſion 


Richard brought into Shrewſbury a numerous 


guard of the Cheſhire militia, who appeared 


ſo zealous for his ſervice, that to gratify that 
county, he erected it into a principality, and 
added prince of Cheſter to his other titles. 


Every thing now ſeemed to contribute to 


ſupport the king in the enjoyment of the deſ- 
potic power he had juſt aſſumed. Thoſe who 
would have been moſt able to oppoſe his de- 
ſigns, had either ſuffered a violent death, or 
were baniſhed the realm; and thoſe who ſtill 
remained, were gained by titles, places, and 
other favours. The parliament, and the ma- 
giſtrates 
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iſtrates of the towns and counties, were of 
his fide ; for not one was ſuffered to remain, 
except he was ready to promote all the arbi- 
trary meaſures of the government; but the 


body of the nation was againſt the king, woo 


foon found that meaſures eſtabliſned on eruelty 
and injuſtice can afford but a flender ſecurity, 
and that a throne placed on any other founda- 


tion but the happineſs of the people, muſt ſtand 


on a very ſandy bafis. 

Towards the end of the year 1398, the king 
gave a fignal proof of the little regard he paid 
to the laws. The duke of Hereford, the eldeſt 
fon of the dnke of Lancaſter, perhaps awed 
by the fate of his uncle, the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, and that of the other nobles whom the 


king had facrificed to his revenge, ftrove to 


obrain the king's favour, by appearing 1n par- 


liament, and accufing the duke of Norfolk of 


baving privately ſpoken to him many flander- 
ous and diſreſpectful things of the king, in 
relation to his intending to deſtroy many of 


the principal nobility, The duke of Norfolk | 


denying the charge, gave Hereford the he, and 


offered to prove AF innocence by ſingle combat. 


The challenge was accepted: the time and 
place were appointed; and as the event might 
require the interpoſiti on of the legiſlative au- 
thority, the par:iament thought proper, as 
hath been juſt mentioned, rather to delegate 


their power to a committee, than to prolong the : 


ſeflion beyond the uſual time. 
The duke of Hereford was worthy of cen- 
ſure, for thus revealing a private converſation, 
R 3 which 
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which tended to the ruin of the who. 


had opened his mind to him. Norfolk had 
alſo ſhewn himſelf a perſon deſtitute of ho- 
nour ; for. notwithſtanding his having pub- 


lickly joined with the duke of Glouceſter and 


his party in all their acts of violence againſt 
the king, yet he had impeached his former aſ- 
ſociates for thoſe very crimes which he had joĩn- 
ed with them in committing, | | 

In order to decide the truth of the above 
charge by force of arms, the liſts were appoint- 
ed to be held before the king at Coventry. 
All the nobility of the kingdom ſeparated into 


parties, and adhered either to the one duke or 


to the other; and the whole nation was held 
in ſuſpence : but no ſooner did the two cham- 
pions appear in the lifts, than the king, under 
the pretence of avoiding the effuſion of ſuch 
noble blood, and the future conſequences of 
the quarrel, commanded them to proceed no 
farther ; and though there could be but one 
guiity, baniſhed them both; the duke of Nor- 
folk for life, and the duke of Hereford for tem 
oe Before Hereford's departure, he be- 
haved with ſuch ſubmiſſion, that the king not 
only promiſed to ſhorten the term of his exile 
four years, but granted him letters patent, 
empowering him to enter immediately into the 
poſſeſſion of any inheritance that might fall to 
him during his abſence, and to poſtpone his 
doing homage on that account, till his return. 
On their departure, the duke of Norfolk went 
to Venice, where he died toon after, and He- 
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Henry, duke of Hereford, had no ſooner 


left the kingdom, than Richard's jealouſy of 
the power and wealth of that family revived ; 


and he became ſenſible, that by the murder of 


the duke of Gloncefter, he had removed a coun- 


terpoiſe to the intereſts of the houſe of Lan- 
er. Being therefore informed, that Here- 

ford had entered into a treaty of marriage 
with the daughter of the duke of Berry, the 
French king's uncle, he reſolved to-prevent the 
conclufion of an alliance, that would ſo much 
ſtrengthen the dukes intereſt ahroad; and for 
that purpoſe ſent the earl of Saliſbury to Paris. 
The duke of Lancaſter dying ſoon after, Hen- 
Ty, in conſequence of the king's.patent which 
he had ſo lately received, deſired to be put in 
„ of his father's honours and eſtates: 

ut Richard, afraid of adding tothe power of 
2 man whom he had already fo highly offended, 
perſuaded the parliamentary commiſſioners, that 
this affair was cloſely connected with the buſi- 
neſs delegated to them by the parliament ; and 
by their authority, not only reverſed the letters 
patent, but ſeized the eſtate of the late duke 
of Lancafter; and declared, that his ſon's ba- 
niſhment thould be perpetual. By the ſame au- 
thority, he ſeized and tried the duke's attor- 
ney, who had procured and inſiſted on the 
letters patent, and had him condemned as a | 
rraitor, for faithfully excuting that truſt for his | 
maſter ; but-afterwards changed the ſentence of | 
death inco that of baniſhment. WO 

By theſe ads of deſpotic power it appeared, 

that the laws and liberties of Raglan « _ 
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afford no ſecurity againſt the efforts of tyranny 
and oppreſſion. From the number of the great 
nobility who had been baniſhed, there was 
ſcarce a man leſt in the kingdom, able to op- 
poſe the uſurpations of the 8 The duke 
of Vork alone, the king's uncle, might have 
defended the intereſt of the people, but he 
loved his eaſe too well to engage in ſuch an un- 
dertaking. Richard therefore finding himſelf 


above all reſtraint, paid no regard to the good 


of the public; and while his miniſters ſuffered 


the nation to fall into contempt, every means 


was uſed to extort money from the people, in 
order to ſupply the king's prodigious expences; 
among the reſt, accuſations were brought a- 
gainſt ſuch as had taken arms in favour of the 
duke of Glouceſter and his adherents; and as 
their pardon had been lately reverſed, ſeven- 
teen counties were condemned as guilty of trea- 
ſon, and the eſtates of all the inhabitants ad- 
judged to the king. In this extremity, the 
moſt wealthy gentlemen and burgeſſes, in 
order to avoid the ſeizure of their eſtates, were 
obliged to give blank obligations, which the 
king cauſed to be filled up with ſuch ſums as 
he pleaſed to require; and in theſe notes, 
every perſon was bound, under great penalties, 
to ſupport the ſtatutes of the parliament held 
at Shrewſbury, and all the ſubſequent acts; 
and thus to throw themſelves entirely upon the 
king's mercy. A government ſo tyrannical, na- 
turally excited the hatred of the nation againſt 
the king and his miniſtry, and kindled in the 

hearts 


„ RD ©: a 
hearts of the people, an ardent deſire to free 
themſelves from theſe oppreſſions. 

Henry, now. duke of Lancaſter, had ob- 
tained the efteem of the public by his conduct 
and abilities, He was diſtinguiſhed by his bra - 
very, and was cloſely connected with moſt of 
the principal nobility, by blood, alliances, or 
friendſhip ; and as all of them might be affected 
by the ſame injuries as thoſe he had ſuffered from 
the king, they, from a ſenſe of their common 
intereſt, were eaſily brought to ſhare in his re- 
tentment. The people, who found nothing in 
the king that could excite their love or reve- 
rence, readily transferred their attachment to 
Henry. They pitied his misfortunes, com- 
plained of the injuſtice he ſuffered, and looked 
up to him, as the only perſon able to redreſs 
the abuſes in the government, and free them 
from its tyranny, 

While the people were in this diſpoſition, 
Richard embarked for Ireland, to revenge the 
death of his couſin, Roger earl of Marche, 
who, as the king had no child, had been de- 
clared preſumptive heir of the crown, but had 
been flain in battle by the Iriſh, When the 
king was ready to embark, ſome ſuſpicions being 
inſtilled into him of the earl of Northumber- 
land, governor of the northern counties, he 
ſent that nobleman a poſitive order to join him 
without delay, and on his excufing himſelf, 
on account of his preſence being neceſſary in 
thoſe parts, the king, without farther exami- 
nation, pronounced him a traitor, and 9 
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all his eſtates to be ſeized ; then leaving the 
| regency to his uncle, the duke of Vork, he ſet 
ſail, and left the kingdom open to the attemprs 
of his enemies. Upon this Henry, duke of 
Lancaſter, embarked at Nantz on the 4th of 
July, 1399, with a retinue of ſixty perſons, 
and landing at Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire, was 
joined there by the earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland ; and having publiſhed a 
manifeſto, in which he alſerted. | os: he had 
taken arms only to obtain ſatisfaction for the 
injuſtice wich which he had been treated, it 
had ſuch an effect, that, the people flocked in 
crowds to join him, and in a few ; he had an 
army of 60,000 men, | 
The duke of York, on hearing of Henry's 
landing, called a council, and appointing the 
rendezyous of his forcts at St. Albans, aſſem- 
bled an army of 40,000 men ; but found them 
more inclined to join that duke, than to fight 
in ſupport of the royal cauſe. He there 
readily liſtened to a meſſage from Henry, who 
beſought him not to oppoie a loyal ſupplicant in 
the recovery of his legal patrimony; and even 
publickly declared, that he would ſecond his 
nephew in ſo reaſonable a requeſt. His army 
ſhewed, by their acclamations, their readineſs 
to follow his example ; and joining the duke 
of Lancaſter, he inſtantly became maſter of 
the kingdom. Some of the king's miniſters 
Having 3 themſelves into Briſtol, he haſt- 
ed to that city, and obliging it to ſurrender, 
ordered the earl of Wiltfture, Sir John Aan, 
an 
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and Sir Henry Green, whom he took priſoners 
there, to be immediately led to execution. 

In the mean while Richard was in Ireland, 


where he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of what 


had paſſed, and the winds, for above three 
weeks, prevented his receiving the news., At 
length he heard of the duke of Lancaſter's de- 
ſcent, and immediately impriſoned that noble- 
man's brothers, with the duke of Glouceſter's 
fons, and reſolved to haſten to England ; bur 
was perſuaded by the duke of Albemarle to 
flay a few days, that he might have time to 
ori ſhips to carry over all his forces at once. 

hen they were ready, he reſolved to ſtay 
fome days longer, and ſent over the earl of 
Saliſbury to levy troops in Wales, promiſing to 
follow him ſoon. 'The earl in a few days raiſed 
an army of forty thouſand men, and had Ri- 
chard kept his promiſe, he might, at leaſt, 
have fought one battle in defence of his crown. 
But the wind returning to the eaſt, detained 
him eighteen days longer in Ireland. In that 
interval a rumour was ſpread in the earl of 
Salifbury's army, that the king was dead in 
Ireland, and it was with. great difficulty the 
earl prevailed with them to ſtay,a few days to 
obtain certain news of the king, and that time 
being expired, and Richard not appearing, 
they left their colours, and retired to their 2 | 


veral homes. 


Richard at leren landed at Milford-haven 


with twenty thouſand men; but theſe gradually 
deſerted him, till having no more than ſix 
thouſand who followed h:s ſtandard, he ſecretly 


fled 
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fled from this ſmall body, which could only 


| ſerve to expoſe him to danger, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Conway caſtle, which was eſteemed 


impregnable, but was then unprovided for a 
defence. Finding himſelf alone in the place 
he had choſen for his ſanctuary, without che 
leaſt proſpe& of being able to defend himſelf, 
he was afraid, that if he attempted to eſcape, 
he ſhould fall into the hands of the enraged po- 
pulace, who gave him but too many proofs of 
their hatred. In this extrem'ty, he reſolved 
to throw himſelf upon the generolity of his 
enemy, and ſent one of his attendants to let 
him know, that he was ready to ſubmit to fuck 
terms as he himſelf ſhould think reaſonable, 
and deſired ſome body might be ſent to confer 
with him. Henry immediately diſpatched the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland to know his intentions ; to whom 


| Richard propoſed, that if his life was ſpared, 
and an honourable penſion allowed for himſelf - 


and eight perſons he ſhould name, he would 
reſign his crown, and be ſatisfied with living 
the remainder of his life as a private perſon. 
Receiving hopes from the deputies that his offer 
would be accepted, he deſired to confer with 
the duke, For that purpoſe he went to Flint, 
and Henry, who was then at Cheſter, came to 
him the next day, when the king ſaid to him, 
with a cheerful countenance, ©* Couſin of 
« [ancafter, you are welcome.” The duke 
then thrice bowing to the ground, ſaid, ** My 
lord the king, I am come ſooner than you 
appointed, becauſe the co nmon fame of 

| | i 64 your 


LN 
« yovr people ſays, that for theſe one and 
« twenty years, you have governed very ill, 
« and they are not at all ſatisfied ; but if it 
«« pleaſe God, I will help you to govern better 
« for the future,” To which the king only 
replied, ©* Fair couſin, fince it pleaſes you, 
eit pleaſes us too.” The ſame day the two 
princes went to Cheſter where they lodged, and 
from thence ſet out together for London, wi 
the army. 1 | 

On their approaching the city, the populace 
came out in crowds to meet them, with expreſ- 
ſions of joy; applauding Henry, and uttering 
curſes againſt Richard, who was conducted to 
the Tower, and confined, while the duke took 
meaſures to obtain the crown. 

The ſuddenneſs of this revolution appears 
very extraordinary. The duke, that no time 
might be loſt, cauſed the parliament to be ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter. In the con- 
ferences Henry had with his friends, before 
the meeting of that aſſembly, on the manner 
how. they ſhould proceed, it was reſolved to 
place him on the throne ; but the manner in 
which this was to be done, was the: ſource of 
various opinions. Some were for his taking 
poſſeflion upon Richard's reſigning the crown. 
Others thought the reſignation too conſtrained 
to be the foundation of any right, eſpecially 
as there was a nearer heir than Henry. This 
was Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, the 
ſon of Roger, who had been declared Richard's 
preſumptive ſucceſſor, he being deſcended 
from Eionel, duke of Clarence, the third for, 
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of Edward III. while Henry was the ſon of 
John, Lionel's younger brother, and thus the 
duke of Lancaſter could claim no right to the 
crown by Richard's reſignation. It was there- 
fore reſolved, that Richard ſhould be formally 
depoſed by parliament, and the duke elected 
by the ſame authority. This opinion was not 
without its difficulties, as it aſcribed to the par- 
liament a power to diſpoſe of the crown con- 
trary to the laws and cuſtoms, to the prejudice 
of the next heir, who had done nothing to 
weaken his title. After many debates, the 
duke of Vork propoſed to unite theſe three 
ways: that Richard ſhould, in the firſt place, 
be obliged to reſign the crown: that the par- 
liament ſhould immediately proceed to depoſe 
him; and that then the crown being declared 
vacant, the ſame parliament ſhould, in conſi- 
deration of the duke of Lancaſter's great ſer- 
vices, adjudge him the crown, by their ſu- 
preme authority. This opinion was unani- 
mouſly approved: but this expedient, which 
was then thought requiſite to reſtore the peace 
of the kingdom, proved the ſource of the 
dreadtul calamities in which the nation was 
_ afterwards involved. For the deſcendants of the 
duke of York, who propoſed this opinion, 
found it for their intereſt to maintain, with 
fire and {word, that this parliament had ex- 
ceeded their power, in thus transferring. the 
crown to the houſe of Lancaſter. | | 

- . Agreeably to theſe reſolutions, Henry, duke 
of Lancaſter, repaired to the Tower, attended 
by a great number of lords, on the 29 h of 


Sep- 


September, 1399, the day before the openin 
of che RD when Richard, in 2 4 
ſence of theſe nobles, delivered up the crown 
and ſceptre, with the other enſigns of royalty; 
and even by an inſtrument, ſigned with his 
own hand, confeſſed himſelf unworthy and un- 
fit to N any longer; and that he freed all 
his ſuhjects from their oaths of fealty, homage 
and obedience. | | 
The parliament meeting the next sf the 
inſtrument of reſignation was prodv and 
unanimouſly approved ; but as tie, according 
to the meaſures before concerted, did not ap- 
pear ſufficient, the two houſes ordered articles 
of accuſation to be brought againſt the king, 
to ſerve for the reaſons of his depoſition. Theſe 
articles being afterwards drawn up, were re- 
ceived with univerſal approbation; except that 
the biſhop of Carliſle boldly roſe up in de- 
fence of the unhappy king, and pleaded his 
cauſe againſt all the power of the pgevailing © 
party, Commiſſioners were now appointed to 
give Richard notice of his depoſition. | 
The throne becoming thus vacant, Henry, 
duke of Lancaſter, - riſing up and croſſing him- 
ſelf, claimed the crown; Pelldieg his pre- 


tenſions on his being deſcended from Henry 


III. and the right he received from God, by 


the aſſiſtance of his relations and friends, for 


the recovery of the realm of England, which 
was upon the brink of deſtruction. The par- 
liament took care not to examine his claim too 
cloſely, and therefore without any regard to the 
juſt rights of the earl of Marche, it was de- 
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creed, that Henry, earl of Lancafter, ſhould 
be proclaimed king of England and France, 


and lord of Ireland, which was done that ve- 
day. 


y WH, | 
As by the depoſition of Richard, the par- 


* lament was diſſolved, it was neceſſary to ſum- 


mon a new one; and in fix days after, Henry, 
without any new eleCtion, called together the 
ſame members; and this aſſembly being term- 
ed a new parliament, was employed in re- 
verſing every thing done by the oppoſite party. 
All the acts which had paſſed in the parlia- 
ment where Glouceſter prevailed, and which 
had been abrogated by Richard, were again 
eſtabliſhed : all thoſe of the laſt parliament of. 
Richard, though confirmed by a papal bull, 
were abrogated; the anſwers of the judges 
which one parliament had annulled, but which 
had been approved by a new parliament and 
new judges, were here a ſecond time con- 
demned; and the peers who had received 
higher titles for accuſing Glouceſter, Arun- 
ad, and Warwick, were ſtripped of their 
new honours, | 
Soon after, the earl of Northumberland 
made a motion in the houſe of peers, in rela- 
tion to. the unhappy prince who had been de- 
poſed ; and aſked, that fince Henry was reſolv- 
ed to ſpare his life, what advice they would 
give for his future treatment ; when the lords 
had the cruelty to reply unanimouſly, that he 
ſhould be confined in ſome ſecret place, under 
a ſecure guard, and deprived of all commerce 
with his friends or partizans ; on which he 
t 2 8 4; 0h was 
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was removed from the Tower to Pontefract 
caſtle. | 
Hiſtorians differ with reſpe& to the manner 
in which Richard was murdered. It has been 
the prevailing opinion, that Sir Piers Exton 
and eight of his guards fell upon him in his 
priſon, when the king wreſting a pole-ax from 
one of them, defended himſelf with ſuch bra- 
very, that he laid four of them dead at his 
feet; on which the baſe and cowardly Exton 
coming behind him, and getting up into a 
chair, diſcharged ſuch a blow on his head with 
his pole- ax, as laid him dead at his feet. O- 
thers have aſſerted, that he was ſtarved to 
death, and that he lived a fortnight without 
food, before he reached the end of his miſe- 
ries. Indeed this is more conſiſtent with the 
account of his body being brought to London, 
and expoſed in St. Paul's cathedral to the eyes 
and inſpection of every obſerver, and that no 
marks of violence were obſerved upon it. Ri- 
chard died in the thirty- fourth year of his age, 
and the 23d of his reign, leaving no poſterity. 


Thus died the ſon of the brave Edward the 
Black Prince, and the grandſon of Edward the 
Third, ſo much beloved and admired, for have 
ing raiſed the glory of the nation to the high- 
eſt pitch. Richard came to the throne with the 
warmeſt wiſhes and reſpect of the people; but 
in every thing was the reverſe of his father and 
grandfather, His reign was weak and inglo- 
rious; vain, frivolous, and inconſtant, he was 
ſond of pomp and oſtentation, idle ſnew and 
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magnificence; and devoted to favourites who 
made him the dupe of their flattery, He ap- 
prone to have had no regard for the welfare of 

is people, and to have preferred, on all oc - 
caſions, his own eaſe to the happineſs and wel- 
fare of the nation. He wanted the diſcern- 
ment neceſſary to enable him to chuſe a good 
miniſtry, and the reſolution even to oppole the 
meaſures of his evil counſellors, when they 
happened to claſh with his own opinion. His 
pride and reſentment prompted him to cruelty 
and, breach of faith ; but of this the barons 
themſclves had ſet him an example during their 
former triumph, in their treatment of his par- 
ty, except in the baſe murder of his uncle, the 
duke of Glouceſter, which proceeded from his 
want of power to proſecute him with ſafety, 
and to bring him to the ſcaffold. In ſhort, 
while Richard ſat on the throne, he was 
far from being beloved; but his misfortunes 
raiſed the compaſſion of the very people, who 
had been fo ready to deſert him; for the misfor- 
tunes of princes generally turn hatred into pity. 


MisCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 


At this time the power of the papacy was 
much weakened by a ſchiſm which laſted forty 
years. The pope had, for a long time, reſided 
at Avignon, when Gregory XI. was perſuaded 
to return to Rome. Upon his death, in 1380, 
the Romans, reſolving to fix the ſeat of the ' 
papacy in Italy, laid ſiege to the cardinals in 
tne conclave; and though they were moſtly 
Frenchmen, conſtrained them to elect an e 
* = & . 18 
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high dignity Urban VI. an Italian: but the 
French cardinals no ſooner recovered their liber- 
ty, than they. fled from Rome, and proteſting 
againſt the pope's election, choſe Robert, the 
ſon of the count of Geneva, who aſſumed the 
name of Clement VII. and took up his reſi- 
dence at Avignon. All the kingdoms of Chriſ- 
tendom were divided hetween theſe two pon- 
tiffs, according to their different intereſts and 
inclinations. The court of France, with its 
allies the king of Caſtile and the king of Scot- 
land adhered to Clement, and of courſe, Eng- 
land joining the oppoſite party, declared for 
Urban. Thus was Europe diſtracted for ſeve- 
ral years by the appellations of Urbaniſts and 
Clementines; while each party damned the other 
as ſchiſmatics and rebels, to the true vicar of 
Chriſt, But though this weakened the papal 
authority, it had a leis effect than might natu- 
rally be expected: for though any prince 
might at firſt eaſily induce his ſubjects to em- 
brace the party of either of the popes, he could 
not transfer his obedience at pleaſure. The 
people attached themſeives to their own party, 
as to their religion, and locked with abhor- 
rence on the oppoſite party, whom they con- 
ſidered as little better than infidels, Even 
cruſades were undertaken in this quarrel, and 
in particular the biſhop of Magic in 1382, 
ſailed with near 60, o Urbaniſts into Flan- 
ders againſt the Clementines; but returned 
with diſgrace into England, after loſing a great 
part of his followers. From this prevailing 
ſpirit among the people, each pope, * 
chat 
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that the kingdom which once embraced his 
cCauſe would always adhere to it, ſtood little 
leſs in awe of the temporal ſovereigns, than if 
his authority had not been endangered by a 
rival; and therefore boldly maintained all the 
pretenſions to his ſee. | 

In the latter end of the reign of Edward III. 
John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieft, educated at 
Oxford, began, by his diſcourſes, ſermons, 
and writings, to ſpread abroad the doctrines of 
the reformation, and made many diſciples a- 
mong people of all ranks. He was a man of 
abilities and learning, and was the firſt perſon 
in Europe who publickly cenſured thoſe prin- 
ciples, which had for ſo many ages been eſteem- 
ed infallibly certain. Both he and his follow- 
ers, who were named Wicklifites or Lollards, 
were diſtinguiſhed by the great aufterity of 
their life and manners; and his doctrine be- 
ing derived from his ſearching into the ſcrip- 
tures, and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were 
mach the ſame with thoſe of the reformers in 
the ſixteenth century, He, among other 
things, denied the ſupremacy of the church of 
Rome, the doctrine of the real preſence, and 
tne merit of monaſtic vows : he maintained, 
that the ſcripture was the only rule of faith; 
that the numerous ceremonies of the church 
were hurtful to true piety ; that the church was 
dependant on the ſtate, and had no right to in- 
flict temporal puniſhment ; and that the beg- 
ging friars were a general nuiſance, and ought 
to be ſuppreſſed, b 
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The clergy being greatly alarmed with the 
propagation of theſe, and other principles of 
the ſame kind, pope Gregory XI. iſſued a bull 
for taking Wickliffe into cuſtody, and ex- 
amining his opinions. Accordingly -the bi- 
ſhop of London cited him 'to appear before 
his tribunal ; but he had now obtained power- 
fal protectors. The duke of Lancaſter, who 
then governed the kingdom, and lord Piercy, 
the marſhal, countenanced his opinion, and 
not only appeared in court upon his trial, but 
inſiſted on his fitting in the biſhop's preſence, 
while his opinions were examined. The Lon- 
doners thinking this an affront on their pre- 
late, attacked the duke and marſhal, who, 
with ſome difficulty, made the ir re e and 
ſoon after broke into the houſes of thoſe noble- 
men, plundered their goods, and threatened 
their perſons; but the biſhop of London wiſely 
appeaſed their reſentment. e 
However, the duke of Lancaſter ſtill con- 
tinued to protect this reformer during Richard's 
minority; and his principles had ſo far pre- 
vailed, that when the pope ſent a new bull 
againſt thoſe doctrines to Oxford, the univer- 
ſity, for ſome time, deliberated whether they 
ſhould receive it; and never took any vigorous 
meaſures in conformity to that bull. At 
length, even the populace of London, enter - 
tertained ſuch favourable ſentiments of Wick - 
liffe, that on his being cited before a ſynod at 
Lambeth, the mob breaking into the aſſem- 
bly, ſo over-awed the prelates, who found 
both the court and the people againſt them, 
1 | | that 
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that they choſe to diſmiſs · him, without any 

farther cenſure.  _ « bo a | 
As no law ſubſiſted in land, which au- 
thorized the ſecular arm to ſupport orthodoxy, 
the eccleſiaſlics endeavoured to ſupply this de · 
. fe; and in 1381 an act was paſſed, by which 
ſheriffs were required to apprehend both the 
preachers of hereſy and their abettors: this 
ſtatute was, however, ſurreptitiouſly obtain- 
ed by an unwarrantable artifice, and had 
the formality of an enrolment, without the 
. Conſent of the commons. In the ſubſequent 
ſeſſion, the lower houſe complained of this 
fraud; affirmed, that they were reſolved not 
to proceed farther than their anceſtors, in 
binding themſelves to the prelates ; and or- 
dered, that the pretended ſtatute ſhould be re- 
ed, which was done accordingly *. Yet 
it is remarkable, that in ſpite of the vigi - 
lance of the commons, the clergy had ſuch. 
art and influence, as to ſuppreſs the repeal 
of the act, which, though it never had any 
legal authority, ſtill remains upon the ſta- 
tute book + ; but being contented with keep- 
ing it in reſerve, did not proceed to put it in 
immediate execution, Wickliffe died of the 
pally in 1385, at his rectory of Lutterworth, 
in Leiceſterſhire ; and his opinions were car-' 
ried over into Bohemia, by ſome youths of 
that nation, who ſtudied at Oxford ; bat that 
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+ See 5 Richard II. chap. 5. 1 
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age was not greatly inclined to receive them: 
and the finiſhing blow to eccleſiaſtical power | 
was reſerved to a period of more literature and 
p curioſity. | 

In this reign was firſt introduced the crea- 
tion of peers by patent; and lord Beauchamp, 
of Holt, was the firſt peer that was in this man- 

c ner advanced to the houſe of lords. 
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